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THE 


HORTICULTURIST. 


POMOLOGISTS AND 


I po not know that the Horticulturists 
proper, are the best advisers of a man who 
wishes—as so many do in these times—to 
establish his little home in the country, and 
to make it charming with fruits and flow- 
ers and all manner of green things. I think 
that the professional tastes or successes of 
one devoted to Horticulture might lead him 
into a great many extravagances of sugges- 
tion, in the entertainment of which, the 
plain country liver—making lamentable 
tailures—would lose courage and faith. The 
Pomologists may indeed say that there is 
no reason to make failure if their sugges- 
tions are followed to the letter, and the 
proper amount of care bestowed. This may 
be very true; but they do not enough con- 
sider that nine out of ten who seek the 
country, and its delights of garden or or- 
chard, can never be brought to that care 
and nicety of observation, which with the 
devoted Horticulturist, is a second nature. 

Most men go to the country to make an 
easy thing of it. If they must commence 
study of all the later discoveries in vegeta- 
ble physiology, and keep a sharp eye upon 
all new varieties of fruit—lest they fall be- 
hind the age; and trench their land every 
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third year, and screen it—may be—in or- 
der to ensure the most perfect comminu- 
tion of the soil, they find themselves enter- 
ing upon the labors of a new profession, in- 
stead of lightening the fatigues of an old 
one. Any thorough practice of Horticul- 
ture does indeed involve all this ; but there 
are plenty of outsiders, who, without any 
strong ambition in that direction, have yet 
a very determined wish to reap what pleas- 
ures they can out of a country life, by such 
moderate degree of attention and of labor as 
shall not overtax their time, or plunge 
them into the anxieties of a new and en- 
grossing pursuit. 

What shall be done for them? To talk 
to such people—and I dare say scores of 
them may be reading this paper now— 
about the comparative vigor of a vine grown 
from a single eye, or a vine grown from a 
layer, or about the shades of difference in 
flavor between a Vicomtesse berry and a 
Triomphe de Gand—is to talk Greek to 
them; it is as if a druggist were to talk 
about the comparative influences of potash 
and of some simple styptic upon an irritated 
mucous membrane, to a man who wants 
simply—something to cure a sore throat. 
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It is the aim of the Horticulturist to push 
both land and plants to the last limit of 
their capacity—to establish new varieties— 
to provoke nature by incessant pinchings 
into some abnormal development; whereas 
the aim of the mass of suburban residents 
is to have a cheery array of flowers—good 
fruit and plenty of it, at the smallest possi- 
ble cost. If indeed the latter have any 
hope of winning what they wish, by simple 
transfer of their home from city to country, 
without any care or cost whatever, they 
are grossly mistaken. If a mere, bald love 
of fruit-eating without any love for the 
means of its production—calls a man to the 
country, I would strongly advise him to stay 
in town, and buy fruit at the city markets; 
and the man who goes into the country 
merely to stretch his legs, I would as 
strongly advise to do it on Broadway, or in 
bed. Nature is a mistress that must be 
wooed with a will; and there is no mistress 
worth the having, that must not be wooed 
in the same way. 

But the distinction remains which I have 
laid down between the aims of the Po- 
mologists and of the quiet country liver. 
And I am strongly inclined to think that 
the former are a little too much disposed to 
sneer at the simple tastes of the latter. 
There is a sturdy professional pride that 
enters into this, forsomething. I have be- 
fore now been thrown into the company of 
breeders of blooded stock who would not so 
much as notice the best native animals— 
no matter how tenderly cared for, or how 
assiduously combed down; and yet a good 
dish of cream most people relish, even if 
the name of the cow is not written in the 
Herd-books. Of course that nice discrim- 
ination of taste which enables a man to de- 
tect the minute shades of difference in 
flavors, is a thing of growth and long cul- 
ture, and every man is inclined to respect 
what has cost him long culture. But if I 
smack my lips over the old Hovey, or a ma- 
hogany colored Wilson, and stick by them, 
I do not know that the zealous pomologist 
has a right to condemn me utterly, because 
I do not root up my strawberry patches and 


plant Russell’s Prolific or the Monitor in 
their place. It is even doubtful if extreme 
cultivation of taste does not do away with 
a great deal of that hearty gusto with 
which most men enjoy good fruit. The 
man who is all the summer through, turning 
some little tid-bit of flavor upon the tip of 
his tongue, and going off into fits of rumina- 
tion upon the possible difference of flavor 
between a Crimson-Cone when watcred from 
an oak tub, and a Crimson-Cone when wa- 
tered from a chestnut tub, seems to me in 
a fair way of losing all the appreciable and 
honest enjoyment of fruit which he ever 
had in his life. 

There live a small race of pimple-faced 
men about the London Dock Vaults, whose 
professional service it is to guzzle small 
draughts of Chateau Margaux or of rare 
Port, which they whip about with their 
tongues and expend their tasting faculties 
upon, with enormous gravity: but,who in the 
world supposes that these can have the same 
appreciation of an honest bumper of wine 
which a quiet Christian gentleman has, who 
sits down to his dinner with a moderate 
glass of good sound Bordeaux at his elbow? 

Outsiders may, I think, find a little com- 
fort in this, and take courage in respect of 
their old Hovey patches—if only they will 
keep them clean and rich. 

But I have not said all this out of any 
want of regard for Horticulture as an art, 
demanding both skill and devotion; nor 
have I said it from any want of respect for 
those pomologists who are boldly leading 
the van in the prosecution of the Art; but 
I have wished simply to clear away a little 
platform from which to talk about the 
wants of humble cultivators, and the way 
in which those wants are to be met. 

And here my old question recurs—what 
shall be done for them ? 

To give my reply definite shape, I pic- 
ture to myself my old friend Lackland, who 
has grown tired of thumping over the city 
pavements, who has two or three young 
children to whom he wishes to give a free 
tumble on the green sward, and who has an 
intense desire to pick his grapes off his own 











vine, instead of buying on Broadway at 
forty cents the pound. He comes to me 
for advice. 

“ My dear fellow,” I should say, *‘ there’s 
no giving any intelligible advice to a man 
whose notions are so crude. Do you want 
a country home for the year, or only a 
half home for six months in the year, from 
which you'll be flitting when the leaves are 
gone?” 

“To be sure,” says he, “it’s worth con- 
sidering. And yet what difference could 
it make with your suggestions? Once es- 
tablished, I could determine better.” 

“Tt makes this difference:—if you pro- 
pose to establish a permanent home for the 
year, you want to provide against wintry 
blasts; you don’t want a hill-top where a 
Northwester will be driving in your teeth 
all November; you want shelter; and you 
want near walks for your children through 
the snow-banks to school or church ; and 
you dont want the sea booming at the foot 
of your garden all winter long. If it’s only 
a summer stopping place you have your eye 
upon, all these matters are of little ac- 
count.” 

‘“‘ Suppose we make it a permanent home,” 
says Lackland, “how much ground do I 
want to grow all the fruits and vegetables 
I may need for my family?” 

“That depends altogether upon your 
mode of culture. If you mean to trench 
and manure thoroughly, and have good soil 
to start with, and keep it up to the best 
possible condition, a half-acre will more 
than supply you.” 

“Call it two acres,” says he, “and what 
shall I plant upon it ?” 

What shall a man plant upon his two 
acres of ground, on which he wishes to es- 
tablish a cozy home, where his children can 
romp to their hearts content, and he—take 
a serene content in plucking his own fruit, 
pulling his own vegetables, smelling at his 
own rose-tree and smoking under his own 
vine? If he goes up with the question to 
some high court of Horticulture he comes 
away with a list as long as my arm—in 
which are remontants that must be strawed 
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over, vines that must be laid down, vegeta- 
bles that must be coaxed by a fortnight of 
forcing, rare shrubs that must have their 
monthly pinching, monster berries that 
must have their semi-weekly swash of gu- 
ano water, and beds of hyacinths that after 
wilting of the leaves must be dug, and 
dried, and watched, and put out of reach, 
and found again, and replanted. 

And my friend Lackland reporting such 
a list to me sees a broad grin gradually 
spreading over my face. 

“You think it a poor list, then?” says 
he. 

“T beg your pardon; it’s a most capital 
one; there are the newest things of every 
sort in it; and if you cultivate them as 
they ought to be cultivated, you'll make a 
fine show; they’ll elect you member of a 
Horticultural Society ; Heaven only knows 
but they'll name you on a tasting commit- 
tee.” 

“ That would be jolly,” says he. 

“ And you'll need plenty of bass-matting, 
and patent labels, and lead wire, and a box 
of grafting instruments, and brass syringes 
of different capacities, and gauze netting 
for some of your more delicate fruits, and 
porcelain saucers to float your big gooseber- 
ries in, and forcing beds, and guano tanks, 
and a small propagating house, and a pad- 
lock on your garden, and a Scotchman to 
keep the key at fifty dollars a month, and 


a fag to work the compost heaps at twenty- 
five more,” 


“The Devil I will!” he says. 

“ Don’t be profane,” I should say, “ or if 
you needs must, you'll have better occasion 
for it when you get fairly into the traces.” 

And then—more serious!y—“ My dear 
fellow, the list, as I have said, is a capital 
one; but it supposes most careful culture, 
extreme attention, and a love for all the 
niceties of the art—which you have not 
got. You want to take things easy; you 
don’t want to torment yourself with the 
idea that your children may be plucking 
unaware your specimen berries; you don’t 
want to lock them out of the garden. As 

* 
sure as you undertake such a venture 
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you'll be at odds with your Scotchman; 
you'll lose the names of your own trees; 
you'll forget the hyacinths; your “ half- 
hardys” will all be scotched by the second 
winter; your dwarf “Vicars” that need 
such careful nursing and high dressing will 
dwindle into lean shanks of pears that have 
no flavor. My advice to you is—to throw 
the fine list in the fire; to limit yourself, 
until you have felt your way, to some ten 
or a dozen of the best established vari- 
eties ; don’t be afraid of old things if they 
are good; if a gaunt Rhode Island Green- 
ing tree is struggling in your hedge row, 
trim it, scrape it, soap it, dig about it, pull 
away the turf from it, lime it, and then if 
you can keep up a fair fight against the 
bugs and the worms you will have fine fruit 
from it; if you can’t, cut it down. If a 
veteran mossy pear tree is in your door- 
yard, groom it as you would a horse—just 
in from a summering in briary pastures— 
put scions of Bartlett’s, of Winter Nelis, of 
Rostiezer into its top and sides. In an 
unctuous spot of your garden, plant your 
dwarf Duchess, Bonne de Jersey, Beurre 
Diel, and your Glout Morceau. If either 
don’t do well pull it up and burn it; don’t 
waste labor on a sickly young tree. -Save 
Edgewood, Dec., 1864. 


some sheltered spot for a trellis, where 
you may plant a Delaware, an Iona or two, 
a Rebecca, and a Diana. Put a Concord at 
your south-side door—its rampant growth 
will cover your trellised porch in a pair of 
seasons: it will give you some fine clusters 
even though you allow it to tangle: the 
pomologists will laugh at you; but let 
them: you will have your shade and the 
wilderness of frolicksome tendrils, and at 
least a fair show of purple bunches. Scat- 
ter here and there hardy herbaceous flow- 
ers that shall care for themselves, and 
which the children may pluck with a will. 
Don’t distress yourself if your half acre of 
lawn shows some hummocks, or dandelions 
or butter-cups. And if a wild clump of 
bushes intrude in a corner don’t condemn it 
too hastily; it may be well to enliven it 
with an evergreen or two—to dig about it, 
and paint its edges with a few summer 
phloxes or roses. You will want neither 
Scotchman nor forcing houses for this.” 

This is the way in which I should have 
talked to my friend Lackland, who would 
want to take things easy. 

I shouldn’t wonder if he were to buy his 
place of two acres, and make trial. God 
bless him if he does. 
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NEGLECTED FLOWERS. 


BY EDWARD 8. RAND, JR., BOSTON. 


WE might well be pardoned for supposing 
that in the floral kingdom there would be 
entire independence of the dictates of fash- 
ion. This is, however, far from the fact ; 
flowers have their days of popularity and of 
neglect ; the favorite of to-day is little cul- 
tivated in afew years, and may be succeeded 
bya plant which, once a well-known inhab- 
itant of the garden, has been for years lost 
from sight. We can all call to mind flowers 
which were once popular but are now sel- 
dom grown, and which have not lost their 
popularity from any fault of habit, difficulty 
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of culture, or lack of beauty in foliage or 
bloom. The passion for “novelties” aids in 
consigning many a little gem of a flower to 
neglect, and is thus productive of a bad ef- 
fect on floriculture. This demand for what 
is new, exercised in moderation, is a potent 
means of progress and improvement ; to it 
we owe many of the finest ornaments of 
our gardens and greenhouses ; for its grati- 
fication almost every region of the globe 
has been penetrated by the “collectors” 
sent out by national or private enterprise, 
and the discoveries made have well repaid 
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the cost. But as an offset to this a “rage” 
has been created for “novelties” which 
demands gratification, and the florist must 
cater to it by supplying new plants to meet 
the demand. Thus we see in catalogues 
each year a list of “novelties,” often plants 
imported at great expense, and quite as 
often perfectly worthless. Another year 
these favorites of a season are thrust into a 
“general collection” list, even from that, 
they soon disappear and in a few years are 
lost to cultivation, supplanted by other 
“novelties,” or by improved flowers of the 
same class. This is particularly the case 
in “bedding plants,” as any one may see 
by comparing a catalogue of the present 
season with one of a few years since; yet 
every florist knows that with a few excep- 
tions the varieties of verbena, heliotrope, 
chrysanthemum, etc., of five years ago were 
quite as good as those of the present spring, 
though, perhaps, few would be willing to 
acknowledge the fact. 


This passion has lately been more exten- 
sively developed in bedding and stove 
plants ;—in the former little gain has been 
made, in the latter there has been progress, 
and great additions and acquisitions have 
been made to our hot-house collections. 

It is rather noticable that green-house 
plants and hardy perennials and bulbs have 
in a great measure escaped, and that in the 
former most of the new plants have been 
desirable for general culture. 

If florists would prove a plant before 
they send it out, many plants which are 
thrown into cultivation would be withheld, 
but the custom is to import plants with 
high-sounding recommendations of foreign 
florists, propagate a large stock, throw all 
upon the market, and often a purchaser 
blooms the plant before the original im- 
porter. 

Many plants suitable for the climate of 
Europe are worthless with us, and the con- 
verse is also true: therefore no plant should 
be imposed upon the public until we have 
given it a fair trial in our climate. 

There are, however, many plants which 
recommend themselves to all, and which 
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have been favorites of years gone by, which 
have been almost driven from cultivation 
by plants of inferior merit. 

The object of our article is to call atten- 
tion to a few “ neglected favorites,” or to 
plants which are very little known, but 
which will well reward the florist’s care. 

TovurnerortT1A Hexiorropioiwes. This 
is a very ornamental little plant, with 
some resemblance both to a verbena and 
heliotrope. It is perennial, native of Buenos 
Ayres, and, though not hardy in the open 
air, can easily be wintered in a cold frame. 
The foliage is neat dark-green, like a ver- 
bena—the flowers, in size and shape like a 
heliotrope, of a bluish lilac color, are pro- 
duced in large terminal racemes, (so to 
speak) and flower from bottom to top, new 
buds being produced in succession, as in 
the heliotrope. We know of no more ef- 
fective plant combining so many good 
qualities for a small bed. The plant is 
very floriferous, easily propagated by cut- 
tings, or by seed, which is freely produced, 
of rapid growth, and will bloom freely into 
November. Plants from seed sown in early 
spring will begin to bloom in May and con- 
tinue through the season. The plants 
should be set at least a foot apart, as they 
grow rapidly and with great vigor. The 
only thing to be desired in this lovely 
little flower is perfume, of which unhappily 
it is wholly destitute. 

Mrrasitis Jatapa. “ Four O’clocks.”— 
A plant meriting general cultivation, and a 
splendid object in the garden from August 
till killed by the frost. The habit of the 
plant is branching, the flowers are produced 
at every joint, and fairly cover the plant. 
They somewhat resemble a small morning 
glory, but have a tube varying from one to 
three inches in length; the colors are red, 
white and yellow, with all conceivable 
shades and variations of these colors, all of 
which are often produced on the same plant, 
indeed except in selfs it is difficult to find 
any two alike. The habit of the plant is 
symmetrical and very bushy, the height is 
about fifteen inches. In dull weather the 
flowers do not expand, but on clear days 
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the plant is a mass of bloom most of the 
time. The flowers abound in honey and 
are very attractive to butter-flies, moths 
and humming-birds, which afford us an 
additional reason for recommending the 
plant: The culture is simple; sow the 
seed in pots in a hot-bed; transfer the 
plants to thumb pots and grow them until 
all danger of frost is over; turn out into a 
bed of rich earth one foot apart; they will 
only require to be kept clear of weeds, and 
will soon show bloom. When the foliage 
is blackened by the frost, take up the long 
fusiform roots and keep them in the cellar 
like a dahlia. The succeeding spring start 
these like dahlias and plant out; they in- 
crease in size every year, we have had them 
as large as a peck measure. The plant is a 
native of the West Indies, and has been in 
cultivation since 1596. M. longiflora is a 
very singular species from Mexico, with 
tubes three inches in length. The flowers 
of all the species are very fragrant. 

AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUs, or “ African 
Lily.” This beautiful plant is much neg- 
lected, and although generally cultivated is 
seldom seen in perfection. 

All the species are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and bloom from June to 
September. The leaves are liliacious, the 
roots long, thick and fibrous, the flowers of 
all the species blue, produced in an 
umbel terminating a long stout stem. The 
plant will bloom under any treatment, but 
careful culture is well repaid by increased 
size, number and brilliancy of color in the 
flowers. 

As generally grown, it is thrust under 
the green-house stage in winter, and left 
to take care of itself until the other plants 
are turned out in the spring, then it is put 
on the stage or set out of doors, with no 
care to re-pot or enrich the earth—it blooms 
in August—and on the approach of frost is 
again put under the stage. We have grown 
this plant most successfully under two op- 
posite modes of culture. It is admirably 
adapted for summer decoration out of doors, 
but if planted in the garden seldom blooms. 
We therefore in early spring set in a tub 


made of half a barrel (an oil cask with iron 
hoops is the best) five plants, the largest 
in the centre; let the soil be well rotted 
manure and leaf mould, (the plant is a 
gross feeder and the soil can hardly be too 
rich) set the tub out of doors as soon as 
danger of frost is over and water liberally 
once or twice a day, as may be necessary ; 
the plants will bloom in August, and also 
throw off many suckers: let all grow to- 
gether; in a few years the tub will be filled 
with a solid mass of roots, then water with 
weak liquid manure (cow-dung and water 
is the best) and the plants will throw up 
fine spikes of bloom year after year, and 
the plant will be a conspicuous feature on 
the piazza or in the lawn. The winter 
treatment is simply to remove the tub to a 
light dry cellar free from frost, just before 
the nights begin to be frosty, water once 
a week during the winter, only giving 
enough to keep the roots from shrivelling. 

Our other mode is: select a large plant, 
pot it in rich soil as above in a pot large 
enough to contain all the roots. As the 
plant grows and the roots touch the sides 
of the pot, repot and continue to do so as 
the plant grows. Remove all suckers as 
soon as they appear. The flower stem will 
be very strong, and the flowers larger and 
more numerous; winter the same as above. 

The species we have mentioned (A. um- 
bellatus) is that most commonly grown, the 
others, A. minor, and A. precox, and 
the varieties of umbellatus with white 
flowers (var. albidus) and with variagated 
foliage (var. variagatus ) and blue flowersare 
very distinct. 

HypRANGEA HORTENSIS, too well-known 
to need description is a noble object if 
grown in a large tub as directed for Aga- 
panthus: the soil should be well rotted 
dung, loam and peat, broken up but not 
pulverized. Treat the plant in every re- 
spect like the Agapanthus—the two plants 
side by side contrast well. The flower is 
naturally pink—a few iron filings mixed 
with the soil will give us light blue flowers. 
The plant will lose its leaves in winter in 
the cellar, and should have only water 
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enough to prevent it from drying up until 
again started into growth in the spring. 

Ir1s Persica, the Persian Iris. While 
the crocus and snowdrop are commonly 
planted for early spring flowers, this lovely 
little plant is hardly known and very sel- 
dom cultivated. It is a native of Persia, 
has been introduced about two hundred 
and fifty years, is perfectly hardy, blooming 
early in April in warm sheltered situations: 
The bulbs are small, requiring the same 
general treatment as Dutch bulbs for gar- 
den bloom: the plant grows about three 
inches high, the leaves are glaucous green, 
the flowers pale blue, orange and black, very 
freely produced and exquisitely fragrant. 
A clump of this little “spring beauty ” is 
one of our choicest spring treasures ; while 
we have grown ft for years, we have seldom 
seen it except in our own garden. [If left 
in the ground, the bulb takes care of itself 
from year to year. 

OmPHALOopEs VERNA, Navelwort—impro- 
erly called Cynoglossum—Hounds tongue, 
is a delicate little blue flowering plant, the 
blossoms much resembling the forget-me- 
not (myosotis). It is a perennial, native 
of the South of Europe, and perfectly hardy, 
flourishing in any garden soil, yet rather apt 
to die out in dry situations. About the 
middle of May the plant is a mass of flow- 
ers of the liveliest blue. In England the 
plant is found in every cottager’s garden, 
and is a general favorite; it is strange it is 
so little grown in this country. 

Puasroius Caracatta. This beautiful 
species closely allied to the Scarlet Runner 
Bean, (P. multiflorus) is a magnificent or- 


nament of the green-house or stove. In 
foliage it much resembles the common bean, 
but its flower is remarkably beautiful ; the 
banner and hood of the flower are spirally 
twisted, unlike any flower with which we 
are familiar—the flowers are very large, re- 
sembling a bean, color yellowish and pur- 
ple, or purple and white if grown some- 
what in the shade, highly fragrant, and 
very freely produced. The plant is a per- 
ennial of easiest culture, requiring to be 
planted out in the green-house border: like 
most of the family it does not succeed in 
pot culture—the root is tuberous, peren- 
nial—the plant is very subject to attacks 
of red spider, which can only be kept under 
by frequent syringing. It blooms all sum- 
mer, and often into the winter; propagated 
easily by seeds or cuttings. 

JeEFFERSONIA DipHyitia, Twin Leaf.— 
Like many of our fine indigenous plants, 
this beautiful little spring flower is little 
known. The foliage is very beautiful, each 
leaf being exactly folded together; the 
flower is white, somewhat resembling the 
bloodroot, (Sanguinarea Canadensis) and 
blooming about the same time; the seed 
vessel is very curious, the top lifting off by 
a hinged lid when the seed is ripe. The 
plant is a hardy perennial, native of Vir- 
ginia and the lime-stone districts of New 
York. It would prove a great acquisition 
to our stock of spring blooming flowers. 

There are many other plants we had pro- 
posed to mention, but the list is so long a 
further notice must be delayed till a future 
number. 

Glen Ridge, Dec., 1864. 


MODEL SUBURBAN COTTAGE—IN THE OLD ENGLISH, OR RURAL 
GOTHIC STYLE. 


BY FREDERICK S. COPLEY, ARTIST, TOMPKINSVILLE, 8. I. 


Tue general appearance of this Cottage, 
as seen from the road, is shown in the en- 
graving, (Fig. 1.) which is a perspective 
view of the North and East Fronts. 

It is situated at Montrose, on the Lake- 


like shores of Hempstead Harbor, near the 
village of Roslyn, Long Island, a spot noted 
for its beauty and healthfulness. 

Size of building, 44 by 38 feet. Prin- 
cipal Plan (Fig. 3.) 10 feet high. P. shows 
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a recessed porch, with double doors of oak, 
(oiled) the outer ones open, to be closed 
only at night and stormy weather, behind 
the one on the right is a space for wet um- 
brellas, &c., the inner doors have glazed 
panels to give light within, and should be 
always closed. V. is the vestibule, contain- 
ing a spiral staircase, with walnut steps 
andrail (oiled). The floor laid with encaustic 
tiles, with ceiling grained, and walls finish- 
ed in imitation of stone in the sand coat. 
On the left (under the stairs) is a private 
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door opening into a lobby, fitted with 
wash-basin, water, &c., and lighted by a 
narrow window, that also serves to light 
the front basement stairs, so that a servant 
could answer a call, at either front or back 
doors, without passing through the Centrai 
Tfall ; which would not only be more con- 
venient for them, but would be to the 
family and guests, especially in time of 
company, when the Hall would form a cen- 
tral room, by closing the doors that lead to 
the stairs: nor would this interfere in the 








Fig. 1—. Poiiginte. 


least with the domestics, or their duties: 
as they can go from cellar to attic without 
disturbing the privacy of a single room: 
and the guests could ascend, unseen to the 
dressing rooms above, (from either entrance). 
or depart the same. 

The hall screen, separating the vestibule, 
should be of real oak, (oiled) and lighted 
in the panels with stained glass, which 
would impart a soft and pleasant light to 
the hall, and produce a fine effect on either 
side, day or night. The Hall is here placed 
in the centre of the plan, and so happily ar- 
ranged are the doors and rooms, as not 
only to give it a symmetrical effect, but 


to unite the whole, en suite ; without dis- 
turbing the individuality of either. Also, 
the hall lamp and stove would light and 
warm, equally, every room, besides passage, 
vestibule, and stairs. The Cloak Closet is 
in the passage which contains the back 
stairs. 

P. is the Parlor, which would be the fa- 
vorite living room in the summer, as it 
faces the north, and has a large bay-window 
commanding a fine view down the harbor 
to the sound. 

L. is the Library, and living room, con- 
nected with the parlor by sliding doors, 
with recessed book-cases, on each side, and 
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the same on the sides of the bay-window, 
here facing the south, and possessing a 
beautiful view of the bay and hills, with 
the village in the distance, which make it 
the favorite quarters in winter, being fully 
exposed to the genial influences of the sun 
during the absence of foliage at that 
season. On the right of the mantel is a 


Fig. 2.— Basement and Cellar, 


bor, possessing a charming prospect of land 
and water. To harmonize with the bay (on 
the other end) is the sideboard recess with 
a dumb-waiter on the right, and a china 
closet on the left ; on one side of the man- 
tel is the door opening into the lobby, 
which communicates with the hall, and 
basement plan below, and fitted with wash- 
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Fig. 4.—Second. Floor. 


and east, with fine large windows in each. 
The one on the south has closets on each 
side, and opens into the conservatory, mak- 
ing this a most delightful ladies’-work-room. 
It will be seen.that all the rooms on this 
floor, although not large, are of the most 
comfortable size, perfect and elegantly pro- 


private closet for plate, papers, &c., both 
these rooms have windows opening on the 
west veranda, with a fine view acros the har- 
bor. D. is the Dining room, and a most 
cheerful one, (as it should be,) with a large 
ornamental window on the east, admitting 
the morning sun, and a fine bay-window on 
the north, looking down the road and har- 


Fig. 3.—First Floor. 


basin, water, &c., which would be found 
most convenient to wash hands or glasses, 
delicate or valuable articles of use not 
wished to be trusted to careless servants. 
It will be seen that the three bay-windows 
on this plan, are of different forms, and each 
fitted with inside shutters. C. is the prin- 
cipal chamber, or boudoir, facing south 


Fig. 5.—Attic and Roof. 


portioned, and arranged with every con- 
ceivable convenience requisite for the en- 
joyment of all the comforts and luxuries of 
life. 

Chamber Plan (Fig. 4.) is nine feet high, 
and in keeping with the rest, in its admira- 
ble arrangements, furnishing five excellent 
rooms, with a bath room, convenient to all, 
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fitted with the latest improvements, (the 
water closet enclosed, and vertical pipes, 
which would make freezing impossible). 
The four principal rooms are about equal in 
size and attractiveness, as they possess the 
same fine views as the corresponding ones 
beneath, and each finished with fire-places 
and ample closet room. The small room win- 
dows open on a balcony, with a charming 
view of the bay ; and would afford an agree- 
able lounge in summer evenings, to enjoy 
the setting sun, or cool breeze. All the 
rooms on these two floors (except the last) 
to be fitted with Dixon’s patent grates, and 
Arnott’s ventilating valves, which would 
secure sweet and healthy, warm rooms, 
without draughts. The hall, as will be seen, 
is well lighted and ventilated, not only by 
the staircase window, on the north, but by 
the ventilating sash-lights over the doors of 
every room; the bath room door is also 
lighted in the panel with ground glass. 
Between the doors, on the east side, is the 
lift, or dumb-waiter, and dust register, 
which being in the centre of the plan, is of 
equal convenience to all. 

Fig. 5. shows the roof and attic plans, 
which contains five good rooms for the ac- 
eommodation of the servants, storing fruit, 
trunks, &c., and drying clothes. As this 
plan has the same central arrangements as 
all the rest, consequently the same advan- 
tages in economy of space, and of direct 
and easy access to every room, stairs, &c. 
The landing here is lighted in the same 
way as the hall below, and by the same 
staircase window, with the addition of a 
large sky-light and ventilator in the centre, 
which would keep the rooms sweet and 
cool. 

On observing the relative position of the 
different doors and windows, in the several 
plans, it will be found that the house may 
be ventilated by through drafts in every 
direction at pleasure ; a luxury to be appre- 
ciated in the heat of summer. Also, by 
carrying the lift, or dumb-waiter, to the 
top of the house, and communicating with 
every floor, its full value would be secured, 
besides forming a ventilating shaft for the 
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whole building, from cellar to attic. Another 
valuable labor-saving convenience (next to 
the water-works and lift) is the dust shoot, 
which is simply a tin tube, with registers 
in the floors of the different plans, to sweep 
the dust into, from the rooms, where it de- 
sends to the cellar, and is caught in a bar- 
rel, to be removed when full. It is here 
placed in the hall, by the side of the- lift, on 
every floor, which by this central arrange- 
metit is at the door of every room. 

Fig. 2,shows the Basement and Cellar plan, 
nine feet high, and containing every requi- 
site convenience for the domestic duties of 
a family. As they are on the same level, and 
under the principal story, would exclude 
the noise and smell of the kitchen. The 
garden entrance is shown by the steps on 
the south-west corner of area, which ex- 
tends the whole of the west side, round to 
the hall door on the south; and covered 
by veranda, would make these rooms dry, 
cool, and pleasant, as they are but lit- 
tle below ground, and well lighted on two 
sides, with a large bay-window in each; 
the north bay fitted with wash-tnbs, as 
this kitchen is intended as a back one, or 
scullery, and for cooking in during the heat 
of summer, it has a sink closet on the left 
of the fire-place, and dresser and shelves for 
pots and pans on the south side, by which, 
is a door opening into the basement, and 
one out on the area. The basement would 
be a cheerful room, facing the south with a 
large bay-window with seats and inside 
shutters, on the opposite side is a dresser 
fitted with plate rack, &c. On the east is the 
range and pantry; behind the range in the 
hall is a warm closet for cloths, shoes, &c., 
and opposite, under the stairs, is a dark one, 
for potatoes. At the north end of the hall, 
(and behind the scullery, fire-place, &c.) is 
the furnace room and front basement stairs. 
On the east side of the hall is the dumb- 
waiter, or lift. The Coal Cellar has two 
bins placed under the shoots, for large and 
small coal, with two on the east side for 
ashes and wood. Against the middle win- 
dow is a wire gauze safe, for cooked meats, 
&c.; between this and the Wine Cellar is 
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the Dairy ; the other division is for stores in 
general. All the partitions are made open, 
so as to admit the free circulation of light 
and air. 

Construction, although of wood, is made 
nearly fire proof, by making the floors, 
walls, partitions and stairs solid. The 
walls and principal partitions are formed of 
slats of one inch thick by four inches 
broad, securely nailed one on the other, so 
as to form a one inch groove on both sides, 
to plaster on. This forms a good strong 
six inch solid wall, fire and vermin proof, 
and dryer than any built of stone or brick. 
The stairs to have their skeletons of iron 
work, filled in solid with cement. The 
floors of basement and entry to be of earth- 
enware tiles, the kitchen and cellar cement- 
ed. That of the principal plan, (forming 
thageiling of the basement, &c., the seat of 
danger,) should be formed of brick, arched 
on iron girders, and filled up with cement, 
and laid with larch, (as that burns less free- 
ly than any other wood). The hall, &c., to 





Or late years the cultivation of the grape 
in vineyards has spread so rapidly over the 
Western country as to become an impor- 
tant item in our agricultural productions, 
and require an occasional notice of its pro- 
gress. Time and experience have placed it 
beyond a mere experiment, and it may now 
be classed with other regular crops of the 
soil. 

Like all other crops it is subject to casu- 
alties, and has its good and bad years, but 
is generally about as reliable as the apple, 
one of the hardiest of our fruits. 

This year, owing to the severe frosts of 
winter, which destroyed about half the 
buds of the vines, and a changeable summer, 
causing mildew and rot, the vineyards in 
the Ohio Valley did not yield more than 
one-fifth of an average crop, in Missouri 
and Illinois about one-third, and on the 
island and shores of Lake Erie about half a 
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be laid with encaustic tiles. The floors of 
the chamber plans to have their timbers 
coated with plaster paris, and filled up with 
mortar and laid with larch. With the plas- 
tering of the ceilings, &c., on wire gauze, in- 
steadof lath; a slate roof, and the wallsof the 
basement plan of hollow brick, and plastered 
on the inner surface. By these simple and 
inexpensive means, the house would be 
nearly fire proof, and life and property se- 
cure. 

The exterior is covered by asand coat, of 
a cheerful and rich, light brown ochre tint, 
it being the most befitting for the situation 
and design, besides possessing the advan- 
tages of economy, and imparting a more 
substantial effect, it avoids that harsh and 
disagreeable glare and glisten of paint. 

“Thus the design may be characterized 
by convenience, architectural propriety, 
picturesque effect and simplicity of decora- 
tion, while it possesses the essential recom- 
mendation of being within the limits of 
economy.” 


crop, so that this may be called one of our 
bad years—in the Ohio Valley, certainly, 
the very worst. The average product of 
our vineyards for a series of years is about 
200 gallons of wine to theacre, the same as 
in France and Germany. To illustrate the 
variation of this crop in different years 
it may be stated that my own vineyard of 
seven acres, planted with the Catawba 
grapes twenty years ago, the vines in rows 
3 by 6 feet apart, and producing 17 crops, 
gave an average annual yield of near three 
hundred gallons to the acre up to this 
year, when it scarcely produced twenty. 
The largest crop was in 1853—847 gallons 
to the acre; the next best, 582 gallons in 
1859, and the worst in 1864, about 20. The 
vineyard is favorably situated, and general- 
ly well cultivated. Vineyards in good lo- 
calities, with even moderate attention, have 
always been remunerative. For example, 
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the one just mentioned, produced last year 
2,200 gallons of wine, which was sold at 
$1.60 a gallon three months after the vin- 
tage; this year only 130 gallons—the worst 
crop out of 17—but the two years together 
will pay expenses, and leave a fair profit. 
The annual expense of such a vineyard will 
range from $700 to $900. Residing in the 
country, but devoting most of my time to 
business in the city, the vineyard has been 
a mere hobby, and has not received that 
personal attention that it required. Many 
of our practical wine growers have done 
better. 

On the islands and the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, where the climate is tempered 
by the influence of the lake, the grape crop 
is more reliable than with us in the Ohio 
Valley, and the profits greater. The grapes 
are packed in boxes and sold in the large 
cities, but little being made into wine. In 


that region the vines are usually planted 
eight feet apart, and trained on trellises. 









Ir isnow more than one year since I have 
had the pleasure of communicating to the 
Horticuttvrist, or of corresponding with 
its numerous readers, through its pages, 
and perhaps no apology is required for my 
silence, as this in itself, is sometimes the 
very best apology. 

Be this as it may, having now some spare 
time on hand which I can give to “ horti- 
ticultural reflections” on the events of the 
past season, I embrace the opportunity and 
send them to you. 

The fall and winter months of 1863 closed 
with an excellent prospect of plenty of 
fruit for the orchard and vineyard of 1864. 
The apples, pears, peaches and cherries 
never looked better, and the buds of the 
grape, the raspberry, currant and blackber- 
ry seemed all plump and sound ; but during 
the month of Jan., 1864, the thermometer 
fell from 20° above Zero to 10° and in some 
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AN HOUR IN THE VINEYARD. 


BY JOHN 8. REID, FAYETTE CO., IND. 


At the German setlement of Hermann, 
Missouri, the principal vineyards in that 
State are to be found; and in Illinois and on 
both shores of the Mississippi, as high up 
as St. Paul, the grape is cultivated with 
varied success. Wherever a German set- 
tles down in the West, you are sure to find 
the grape vine; they appear to have a na- 
tural affinity for each other. Some very 
intelligent and successful vine-dressers re- 
side at Hermann, and their wines have a 
high reputation in St. Louis and other 
markets. 

Something might be said about the dif- 
ferent kinds of grapes cultivated in the 
West, and of such as are suited to the lo- 
calities of its diversified climate, and of 
new varieties now being tested, but it 
would make this article too long. The 
subject may be referred to in another ntfm- 
ber. 


Clifton, near Cincinnati, 
12th Nov., 1864. 


localities to 16° below in one night, and 
ruin and destruction was the result, to al- 
most every orchard and vineyard in our 
valley, so that we have had neither pears, 
peaches, cherries, grapes, raspberries, black- 
berries, or currants; and apples only in 
some favored situations, and few in number 
of them. ' 
Now, many will assert “that a cold of 10 
degrees below Zero will not have the effect 
on the fruit-buds here described, but the 
Fall had been extremely mild and temper- 
ate, and on the evening prior to the morn- 
ing of the severe frost, the air was soft and 
balmy for that season of the year, hence it 
was not the mere fact that the cold of the 
morning was equal to 16° below, but the 
suddenness and extent of the change. 
What was the result in March, when I 
began to trim the vineyard and prepare for 
spring operations ? it was this, that I found 
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the wood of the canes apparently sound, but 
the buds all dead, with a few exceptions, 
and my prospects of a fruit crop entirely 
blasted. 

Well, what did I do, will be the enquiry 
of many ata time. Did I cut down my 
canes or let them stand, in order to test 
the power of the vine and vitality of the 
cane in forcing a second bud, for many have 
told me that the second bud is equally as 
good as the first. 

My gardener, who has had some more 
experience in vineyard culture than myself, 
tried both experiments. Some he cut 
down to one bud, and others he left trim- 
med, with one cane of five or six buds; so 
that, acting on the principle of the cook of 
the celebrated Dean Swift, who was fond 
of eggs, but very hard to please in the 
cooking—demanding them sometimes boil- 
ed soft and sometimes boiled hard—to 
please the Dean, he placed his eggs one 
day in the hot ashes, ends up, and present- 
ed them to his Worship—hard and soft un- 
der the same shell. But he was more for- 
tunate than I, for neither plan availed, ex- 
cept in the vines of the Delaware and Clin- 
ton, each of which gave a few bunches, 
trimmed on the one-eye mode. 

The special results were as follows: 
Union Village, killed to the ground. 


Clara, do. do. 
Rebecca, do. do. 
Lincoln, do. do. 
Anna, do. do. 
Herbemont, do. do. 


Except afew old vines which were sound 
in the buds nearest the earth. 
Catawba, killed in the bud—canes sound. 


Diana, do. do. do. 
Concord, chiefly killed in the bud. do. 
Isabella, do. do. do. 
Delaware, injured in the bud. do. 
Clinton, do. do. do. 


Since then I have laid in a small supply 
of Iona, Israella, Adirondac, and Page 
vines, which are all doing well, and now, 
October 26th, 1864, my stock of vines of 
every description never showed a more 
healthy or vigorous appearance. 
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But, if I lost in grapes this season, I made 
up in strawberries, which were exceedingly 
plentiful, of excellent quality and flavor. 


So far, the kinds propagated by me have 
been,— Wilson’s Albany, Hooker, Hovey, 
Triomphe de Gand, to which I have added 
Russell’s Prolific, Jenning’s White, and a 
few plants of the Agriculturist’s celebrated 
variety ; and if I had the Mead’s Seedling 
my stock would be complete. Of raspber- 
ries I have some of almost every new va- 
riety, but out of them all I cannot recom- 
mend any special variety, they are all so 


good, and, except this season, have always 
done so well. 


But let us return again to the grapes. I 
long to see grown, in this valley, a first 
rate Delaware; and although I have given 
this vine the preference in soil and situa- 
tion, still I cannot realize any show of 
grape fruit equal to what is claimed for it 
in the books. 

The Page grape referred to in this article 
is said to be a seedling of the Herbemont; 
in bunch and berry, large; color, white; 
quality, best. Some think that the grape 
is a seedling of great merit, but not having 
been thoroughly tested, it cannot take 
rank with the Delaware or Iona. My own 
opinion of it is that it is an excellent table 
grape, but tender, and will require protec- 
tion in winter. I have a number of seed- 
lings of my own, and which should, and I 
think would, have fruited this season had 
they not suffered in January with the frost. 
Two of them offer well in the appearance 
of the leaf and wood, and if good in the 
berry, as I know that they are hardy, equal 
to the Isabella, they may prove of some 
value. 

From my vineyard, one year ago, I made 
250 gallons of most excellent wine, which 
is now ready for settling; but this season 
is acomplete failure, having not gathered 
one bushel of grapes from all my vines. 
Running over the pages of the Horticut- 
TuRIsT for some two years past, I find the 
enquiry frequent as to the mode and man-, 
ner of making pure wine, and the grapes 
which are best for this purpose. 
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Having onte, through your pages, given 
the way how I make my wine, I have noth- 
ing to add that would be of much value, 
but I am, like others, enquiring for the 
grape. During last year I made a barrel of 
wine from mixed grapes, such as the Ca- 
tawba, one-half; Clinton, one-fourth, and 
Concord one-fourth; and the product is a 
wine of a red color, superior to the pure 
Catawba—one which, both to the eye and 
taste, commands a decided preference. 
From what I have seen of the Delaware 
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wine, I have no doubt of its superior quali- 
ty, but I am afraid of the lack of quantity, 
or yield of juice, or in the number of bush- 
els or pounds from the acre, as compared 
with the Catawba. 

And now allow me to hope for better 
success for the year 1865, so that our yield 
of fruit and wine will be blessed with 
an abundance, and that peace and happiness 
may once more be restored to our beloved 
land. 


i 


RURAL FOOTPRINTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN ACRES ENOUGH.” 


Ir has been the burthen of modern wri- 
ters on horticulture, and of the gentlemen 
who come out of great cities to deliver elo- 
quent addresses at our agricultural fairs, 
that we tillers of the soil should not only 
attend these annual exhibitions, but that 
we should take time to visit one another, 
that each might thus learn something of what 
the other was doing. Even the editorial 
fraternity—the wielders of the pen and 
scissors—upon whom so many thousands of 
us pin our faith concerning the merit of a 
new process, a freshly invented turnip 
slicer or sausage stuffer, or the last new 
strawberry, which by some singular good 
fortune is certain to be the best—even these 
are prone to repeating the same recom- 
mendation that the farmers of one town- 
ship should precipitate themselves on those 
of another, not to spy out the nakedness of 
the land, but its abounding fatness. I can- 
not remember that any distinguished lec- 
turer has thus invited all the world to 
come and see him, though freely exhorting 
it to call upon his neighbors. The sugges- 
tion was a good one for the world; but 
the neighbors must speak for themselves. 
Moreover, it presupposes, and with a diffi- 
dent propriety peculiarly charming, the 
idea that no one of us knows everything— 
® a fact of which some of us must have long 
since let in a very decided suspicion—and 


that by thus exchanging visits we must of 
necessity enlarge our stock of knowledge 
touching what belongs to our particular 
vocation. 


The pensive public, thus stimulated by 
pen, by tongue, and by press, are not slow 
to adopt these hospitable recommendations. 
There are circumstances in the case of par- 
ticular individuals that do not seem to re- 
quire so powerful a combination of stimu- 
lants to curiosity, as some who read this 
can testify. There are searchers after 
knowledge who, of their own volition, go 
everywhere. Travellers are proverbially 
well-informed men. If they traverse the 
world, it is with the world itself that 
they become acquainted, accumulating facts 
and experiences of which they would learn 
nothing in a lifetime spent at home. It is 
no less true of every cultivator of the soil. 
In his own way he should be a traveller 
also, and should visit not only the celebri- 
ties of his profession, but his unpretending 
fellow cultivators. He can go nowhere 
without learning something instructive or 
encouraging, seeing something to imitate, 
or something to avoid. A hint dropped by 
an intelligent cultivator may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to him, just as a single 
paragraph in an agricultural paper touching 
prices, has saved to the reader even a larger 
sum. 
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In ancient times the English law re- 
quired a young man, on completion of his 
apprenticeship, to travel over the country 
a certain number of years, working at his 
trade, before he could be licensed to make 
a permanent beginning for himself. The 
object was to compel him to become familiar 
with the different modes in which other 
craftmen conducted the business he had 
learned, so that by knowing all, he might 
become a perfect workman. Traveling 
from one farm to another, to lcarn what 
was going on upon each, how this or that 
process was conducted, what machines 
were successful, which were failures, what 
was the most profitable fruit crop and how 
best to produce it, who had the most suc- 
cessful green-liouse, and how it was built 
and heated, with the long catalogue of 
items on kindred topics—would be a mere 
repetition of the English obligation to be- 
come perfect in the farmer’s calling. 


There are times throughout the year 
when most men can indulge in this useful 
recreation, and there are those who sys- 
tematically devote to it a portion of every 
season. It serves instead of idling away 
time at the seashore or the springs, besides 
being infinitely cheaper. I have indulged 
in it myself, and have rarely gone any- 
where without learning something that 
was new to me, and many times useful. On 
some occasions I have stumbled upon great 
establishments belonging to wealthy men, 
where the surroundings were so magnifi- 
cent, and the details so highly claborated, 
as to sink, even in my own estimation, the 
modest holding whereon I have been oper- 
ating. I was satisfied with it until I saw 
what the wealthy man haddone. Butif there 
were regrets, there were compensations at 
hand. The condition of the adjoining farm 
was in strong contrast with that of the 
millionaire and of my own. The lights and 
shadows of agricultural management thus 
succeeded rapidly to each other. If the 
former dazzled and abashed me, the latter 
fell gratefully on the discouraged spirit—it 
was a sort of comfort to be assured that 
there were worse farmers than myself. 
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Curiously enough, I generally contrived to 
pick up an item of knowledge from each_— 
I was on my travels, and why should I not 
learn? But the wealthy man must farm 
to little purpose indeed, if his establish- 
ment be destitute of improvements, even 
in small things, from which the lesser 
lights of the profession can learn some- 
thing useful. On these brief perambula- 
tions I have uniformly found the latch 
string of the door within sight and reach. 
Going in unheralded, and even anonymously, 
I have never been received discourteously. 
The house-dog may have been snappish, 
but the proprietor has been all suavity. 

In common with my fellows of the plough 
and hoe, I have entertained my full share 
of curiosity hunters. There were those 
who had never seen a strawberry bed, and 
others who went off in raptures at the gor- 
geous sight of six acres of blackberries 
when in bloom. The mysteries of under- 
draining confounded one class, while they 
were fully appreciated by another. Some 
were accomplished horticulturists, who gen- 
erously excused my short comings, while 
others were the merest literalists imagina- 
ble. One hot July afternoon, while waging 
savage warfare with a keen hoe among the 
weeds, in all the luxury of shirt sleeves and 
a timeworn straw hat, I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a-gentlemanly stranger who had 
approached me unperceived, so wholly had 
my attention been devoted to the common 
enemy, the weeds. 

“T was looking for the author of ‘Ten 
Acres Enough,’” said he. 

“ Not with a writ of ejectment, I hope,” 
I responded, pausing in my work, and rest- 
ing on my hoe, and adding, “he must be 
either you or 1.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I bought the book in 
Philadelphia, walked my horse home that 
I might read it, got through all but a dozen 
pages, and have come here to see you.” 

This led to further colloquy, and a slow 
walk over the grounds. My visitor was 
the owner of a hundred acres not many 
miles from me, and professed but limited 
faith in what I had written. He had never 
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done the like himself, and considered it im- 
possible for any one else to do so. Half 
suspecting that he came to corner me, I 
was not only circumspect, but voluble—he 
owned a hundred acres, and must therefore 
know a great deal more than myself. Of 
blackberries and strawberries he could learn 
nothing from me, as he had dipped largely 
into them. I showed him my peach trees, 
swabbed with tar at the butts, and pointed 
to the absence of weeds among the black- 
berries, which he did acknowledge to be 
cleaner than any he had seen. Just then 
my foreman drove by with the cart. I as- 
sured him that that was my thirty dollar 
horse, and that he had cost no more. He 


conceded that all these items were in the 
book. 

As this cross examination was going on, 
I had raised my hoe with the blade up- 
ward, It was a half-round hoe, with sharp 
corners, made of thin steel. His eye caught 


sight of the blade, and coming close to it 
he exclaimed, “ Why, I never saw a hoe 
sharpened from the inside.” 

“ What!” said I, “the owner of a hun- 
dred acres not know how to sharpen his 
hoe ?” 

Then running his thumb across the edge, 
he drew it back quickly, exclaiming, 
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“ Why, it’s as sharp as a razor!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I never work with a 
dull hoe,” and drawing from my pocket a 
small flat file, poised it before his view, 
and enquired if that also was not in the 
book. 

As there was no gainsaying these little 
matters, he enquired for my daughter Kate. 

“Why,” said I, “ you know she is married 
and gone.” 

“ But I did not know she had left you,” 
he replied. “You did not tell us that.” 

So my visitor went the rounds. He was 
disappointed because every particular item 
of the narrative could not be realized on 
the spot. I labored to impress upon him 
that my object had been to show that a 
small farm, if thoroughly cultivated, would 
be certain to keep a family whose aspira- 
tions were moderate, and that while the 
main points were truly illustrated, the mi- 
nor collaterals were of no practical value 
beyond making the dry facts of horticul- 
ture entertaining. But he could not see it 
—he was an uncompromising literalist— 
whatever was put in print should be liter- 
ally so. Thus, as he came expecting to be 
disappointed, what wonder that he should 
go away heavy hearted ? 


2 
BROAD LEAVED EVERGREENS. 


BY H. W. 8S. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Your old, and as I 
truly regard him, valued correspondent, G., 
in his article on Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
in your Nov. issue, asks anxiously why his 
Rhododendron Catawbiense should not 
flourish in Western New York, when R. 
Maximum seems to do so well in that vici- 
nity. He appears to understand so tho- 
roughly the making up and protecting his 
border, that it does seem somewhat diffi- 
cult to answer his question, or discover 
where the fault or error lies. 

A bed composed of one-third muck, one- 
third sand, and one-third common soil 
would seem all that is necessary ; but if he 
had said one-third peat, one-third sand, and 


one-third of equal parts of the well-rotted 
top sod of an old pasture, and exhausted 
hot-bed manure, I think he would have 
done better. 

If by muck he means the heavy clay or 
swampy soil of some of our low lands about 
here, it is no wonder his Catawbiense do 
not flourish; but if he means the peaty, 
fibrous matter, which seems mostly com- 
posed of old rotted wood and roots, and de- 
cayed vegetable soils, then he is quite right. 

If lime or chalk should enter into the 
composition of his “common soil,” that 
would account for his bad luck, since lime 
is most repulsive to the Rhododendron. 

My own experience has conclusively 
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proved to me that in order to insure per- 
fect success, a heavy and permanent 
mulching of leaves the year through is es- 
sential. 

My habit is, in November, to turn slight- 
ly under and into my Rhododendron beds 
the leaf mulching of the previous year, and 
to immediately again cover the beds and 
borders some six to eight inches thick with 
fresh leaves, which remains as mulch until 
the ensuing November, when the same 
process is repeated. The annual enriching 
the border thus gets, by the inturning of 
this decayed and decaying matter, seems to 
furnish sufficient food for the yearly pro- 
gress of the plants, besides which the con- 
stant covering of six to eight inches of these 
moist, decaying leaves all summer keeps the 
roots in a cool equable temperature, pro- 
moting healthy foliage and well developed 
flower buds. 

So necessary do I regard this perpetual 
mulching, that I would prefer a bed thus 
protected in the centre of an open lawn, 
exposed on all sides to sun and wind, than 
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the same bed, not mulched, on the north 
side of a wood or building. 

Cutting back the roots of the screen on 
the south to prevent their depredation, i 


‘quite right, but after a number of years of 


this treatment, the amount of fibrous root- 
lets, produced by this annual pruning, is so 
large, and their absorbing qualities so im- 
proved, that the wear and tear of the bor- 
der becomes very great. A very thorough 
way is to isolate the border entirely, by a 
wall, between the bed and the screen. 
Does G. know that the Rhododendron, be- 
yond any other plant, in order to bloom 
regularly every year, requires the seed-ves- 
sels always to be removed? they can be 
easily broken off with the finger and thumb 
some two or three weeks after their bloom 
is passed. 

There is nothing lately introduced so 
hardy and so valuable among the broad- 
leaved Evergreens as the three new maho- 
nias—Berberis Japonica, Berberis Bealii 
and Berberis Intermedia. 

Wodenethe, 7th Nov., 1864. 
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GRAPES IN 1864. 


BY A. S. FULLER, AUTHOR OF THE “ GRAPE CULTURIST.” 


A RETROSPECTIVE view of the many deli- 
cious grapes we have enjoyed during the 
past year, naturally brings to mind many 
instances where long anticipated pleasure 
has ended only in disappointment. Seedlings 
that have received the care and attention 
of years have been closely watched as the 
blossoms set and ripened, and when tested, 
have proved worthless, and thus in an 
instant bursting the bubble of hopes 
and expectations that have “ grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” 

But the horticulturist should remember 
only enough of the shady side to keep his 
expectations in due limits, and to teach him 
that however it may be in some other 
things, with originators of new varieties of 
grapes, there is such a word as fail. 


January, 1865. 


He will have cause to remember how he 
labored in planting that little thready vine 
and watched its first budding, tenderly tied 
that slender shoot, anxiously watching it 
for months lest some ¢thrip or other vine 
lover should mar a leaf—and each year re- 
peating this same care, until at last the 
vine produces the long looked-for cluster of 
fruit. Then at last, when ripe, if he finds 
it so hard or so acid that it is not eatable, 
he will be ready to exclaim, better than 
none are the pleasures of anticipation. 

This is the dark side of Grape Culture, 
which I would forget if it were possible, 
but it is deeply engraved with many lines 
on the tablet of my memory. 

As I look from my window I see 2 hun- 
dred vines which bring to mind previous 
time, labor and money, all of which are 
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gone, with no other result than to aid in 
filling the pages of experience. Yet here 
and there are vines to which no such un- 
pleasant recollections are attached, for the, 
fruit they bear are among the good things 
of earth, that we love to eat as well as 
praise. Towards these we cherish feelings 
akin to mortal love, and never pass them 
without wishing to aid them by proper prun- 
ing, training and feeding to increase the 
richness and abundance of their luscious 
productions. Though we may regret that 
each has some fault, for none of those we 
call the best are perfect, still they possess 
so many good qualities, we are inclined to 
pass lightly over their imperfections. In 
what shall follow, we purpose to speak 
briefly of some of the best and newest va- 
rieties, and to note their various peculiari- 
ties, as they have appeared to us the past 
season. 
DELAWARE. 

The Delaware still stands at the head of 
the list for quality, as we certainly have no 
other variety which possesses such a purely 
rich, vinous flavor, and is so perfectly de- 
void of all offensive qualities. Its only de- 
fects, if they be defects, are the smallness 
of its berries and slow growth of the vines. 
But "these are both partially overcome by 
high cultivation. 

IONA. 

This I shall have to place second only to 
the Delaware in the list of good varieties, 
although it has not been generally dissem- 
inated, and its real character as to hardiness, 
and its exemption to disease has not been 
fully ascertained. But from a four years 
trial, I am inclined to place it thus high on 
the list. It reminds me of a fine Catawba, 
perfectly ripened in its native latitude, 
where its muskiness, which is its greatest 
defect, under northern cultivation, is imper- 
ceptible. It is similar to the Catawba in 
color and size, but ripens earlier. The vine 
is a strong, vigorous grower, and so far has 
been free from disease. 


ISRAELLA. 
The merits of this variety, so far as we 
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are at present able to judge, do not entitle 
it to rank third on the list of good grapes, 
but as it has been sent out by its originator, 
in connection with, and as a kind of com- 
panion to the Iona, I have placed it in the 
same position here. 

It seems to possess some of that fickle- 
ness of character which belongs to its parent, 
the Isabella, sometimes very good, and in 
other seasons or localities far from satisfy- 
ing to one who is familiar with the best 
varieties. 

ADIRONDAC. 

Fruit from the original vine still holds its 
own in good qualities, but few if any of the 
vines that have been sent out, have pro- 
duced sufficient fruit to enable us to judge 
how good it will prove in other locations. 

My own vines have not shown as much 
vigor as I could wish. They have also 
shown considerable mildew, but it may be 
owing to the season or to other causes that 
may be eventually overcome. 

CONCORD. 

It is said that the Concord is the Grape 
for the million, and without doubt the as- 
sertion is true, for the million or masses do 
not taste a fruit analytically, and should 
there be a slight foxiness about a grape 
they would not object to it, but many seem 
to consider it a merit. The Concord cer- 
tainly possesses many good qualities and 
few bad ones. Its rapid growth, great pro- 
ductiveness and hardiness, large bunches 
and beautiful appearance, will always make 
it a favorite with those who are not very 
particular as to flavor, and prefer quantity 
to quality. 

ROGER’S HYBRIDS. 


Those known as No. 4, 15, and 19, have 
seemed to take the lead, but I have not 
been able to see anything remarkable about 
them, they are only passably good. No. 19 
is too decidedly foxy to rank even with the 
Hartford or Concord. No. 4 is the best of 
the three, being quite sweet and early. But 
No. 3, in my judgment, is decidedly the 
best of all. It ripens the first of Septem- 
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ber, color light red, bunches quite large 
and uniform, flavor vinous and good. 
RENSSELAER, 

A new and beautiful variety, of medium 
size, dark colored, from Rensselaer Co., N.Y., 
that gives promise of being a first rate ta- 
ble grape, as it is very tender, with a rich 
and agreeable flavor. 

FANCHER. 

From the specimens received in 1863, 
from the original vine, I concluded it was 
the Catawba or very like it, but the past 
season, specimens sent me were far superior 
to those received in former years, and really 
distinct therefrom, being considerably small- 
er, much earlier and better flavored than 
any Catawbas I have ever seen that were 
ripened so far north. The Fancher prom- 
ises to be a valuable grape. 

ALLEN’S HYBRID. 

This is probably the best of the light 
colored varieties, but it possesses so much of 
the Chasselas character, thatit requires a 
very warm, protected location to ensure its 
ripening. In most locations the vine should 
be covered in winter. 

ANNA. 

We have never yet seen a specimen of this 
variety that was sufficiently ripened to be 
soft. It is possible it would do well ina 
country where September lasted till Jan- 
uary. 
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CUYAHOGA. 


A green variety, too late and too poor to 
be of value here, not equal to Allen’s Iy- 
brid or Rebecca. Even a passable variety 
of green or what is usually called white 
grape is a great desideratum, and he who 
will produce it will confer a great favor 
upon the country, as well as ensure himself 
a fortune. 

DIANA, 


Excellent in some localities, miserable in 
others, and of uncertain ripening every- 
where. 

CREVELING. 

Early, medium quality ; bunches loose, 

and not attractive in appearance. 


We have spoken of these varieties only 
as they have shown themselves to us. In 
other localities and with different treat- 
ment they may have appeared to others as 
better or worse than we have judged them. 

There is certainly nothing now under 
cultivation so near perfection as to deter 
any one from making further attempts to 
improve the grape, whether it be by seed- 
lings, hybridization, or crossing the varieties. 

Every one, whether gardener or amateur, 
should not fail to give this matter atten- 
tion, not only for their own gratification 
and prospective profit, but for the public 
benefit. 
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BOB-O-LINK, OR RICE BIRD. 


Some Naturalist has described a bird of 
very singular habits that is found in Cuba, 
It was said to be confined in the olden time 
to that Island, but since the introduction 
and cultivation of rice in our Southern 
States, the female has found the way to the 
continent, where she is known by the name 
of Rice Bird, always leaving the male be- 
hind and making these excursions alone. 
This circumstance has been cited as a re- 
markable instance of a change of character, 
and one which has taken place almost in 
our own times. 


Now, who would suppose that this won- 
dorful bird is that enlivener of our fields 
and meadows called “ Bob-o-lincon ?” yet it 
is no other than Bob himself escaped from 
the limits. Dressed in a particolored coat, 
with a voice of many modulations, and a 
heart overflowing with gladness, he sings 
whether perched on the fence, stump, or a 
tree; but his vivacity seems greatest when he 
rises on the wing, and shoots himself along, 
seemingly indifferent to his course, and 
only intent on his song. 

The mystery which enveloped this bird, 
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so long impenetrable to our older ornitholo- 
gists, was at length dispelled by the perse- 
verance and sagacity of Wilson. Bob, says 
Wilson, only wears his fine coat during the 
amorous season; and then so much like the 
female as completely to escape detection in 
that disguise. 

During his stay in this district, says Wil- 
son, he behaves well, appears to feed exclu- 
sively on insects, and is entitled to the re- 
gard and protection of the farmers ; but af- 
ter he turns traveler, and visits other lands, 
we hear a bad report of his conduct. As 
soon as the young are able to fly, continues 
Wilson, they collect together in great num- 
bers agd pour down on the oat-fields like a 
torrent, depriving the proprietors of a good 
tithe of their harvest; but in return often 
supply his table with adelicious dish. About 
the middle of August they visit Pennsylva- 
nia near Philadelphia, on their route to Win- 
ter quarters. For several days they seem 
to confine themselves to the fields and up- 
lands ; but as soon as the seeds of the wild 
rice are ripe they resort to the shores of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill in multitudes ; 
and in these places during the remainder of 
their stay appear to be grain devourers. 
The seeds of wild oats, furnish them with 
such abundance of nutritious food that ina 
short time they become extremely fat ; and 
are supposed by some of our epicures to be 
equal to the famous Ortolon of Europe. 

About this season the markets of Phila- 
delphia exhibits proofs of the prodigious 
havoc made among them, for almost every 
stall is ornamented with strings of these 


birds. Early in October they appear in 
the Island of Cuba in immense numbers 
in search of the same delicious grain. About 
the middle of October they visit Jamaica 
where they are called Butter Birds. 

Now, hear what the late Washington 
Irving says: “ As the year advances, as the 
clover blossoms disappear, and the Spring 
fades into Summer, he, the Bob-o-link, gives 
up his elegant tastes and habits, doffs his 
poetical suit of black, assumes a russet dusky 
garb and sinks to the grass enjoyments of 
common birds. His notes no longer vibrate 
on the ear; he is stuffing himself with the 
seeds of the tall weeds on which he lately 
swung and chaunted so melodiously. He 
has become a bon vivant, a gourmand; with 
him now there is nothing like the joys of 
the table. In a little while he grows tired 
of plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastro- 
nomical tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 
We next hear of him banqueting among the 
reeds of the Delaware, and grows corpulent 
with good feeding. He has changed his 
name in traveling: Bobolincon no more— 
he is the Reed-bird now, the much sought 
for tid-bit of Pennsylvania epicures, the ri- 
val in the unlucky fame of the Ortolon! 
Wherever he goes, pop! pop! every rusty 
fire-lock in the country is blazing away. 
He sees his companions falling by thousands 
around him. 

Last stage of his career: behold him 
spitted with dozens of his corpulent com- 
rades, and served up a vaunted dish on the 
table of some southern gastronomer. 
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THE ADIRONDAC GRAPE, 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, NORWICH, CONN. 


I nave been acareful reader of your valu- 
able journal for several years, and have been 
very much interested in all articles touch- 
ing the grape question, and particularly so 
in the discussions about the Adirondac 
grape; and as my experience differs so 
widely from statements made by one of 


your correspondents, Mr. F. C. Brehm, 
concerning this grape, I feel disposed to 


make it public. In the first place I 
would say that I have fruited the Delaware, 
Diana, Concord, Creveling, Roger’s Hybrid 
Nos. 3, 4, 15, and 19. Allen’s Hybrid, 
Rebecca, Union Village, Anna, Cuyahoga, 
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Golden Clinton, and Lincoln, and have had 
the pleasure of tasting the Iona and Brack- 
ett’s seedling for two seasons past. 

Now, in regard to the Adirondac grape, 
I received from Mr. J. W. Bailey a small 
one year old vine in the spring of 1862. I 
planted it with the same care that I do all 
the kinds I deem worthy of trial, and no 
more. It grew that season eight or nine 
fect, and ripened its wood to the top. I cut 
it down to four buds in the fall, and 
covered it with leaves for the winter.. The 
the next spring I found it fresh and lively, 
all ready for another race with its sisters 
beside it. As fruit buds appeared, I allow- 
ed three bunches to remain, and they were 
fully ripe by the 16th of Sept. I let three 
canes grow—two for arms, the other for 
layers ; the two main canes grew nine feet 
each, the third cane five feet. In Novem- 
ber I cut them back to five feet, laid them 
down and covered them for winter. I pro- 
tect most all my vines in the winter, and I 
think it pays well for the trouble. When I 
uncovered them this spring the Adirondac 
was as green and fresh as any of the va- 
rieties I have. Every bud pushed, and in 
some cases double buds appeared. It blos- 
somed with the Delaware; the fruit set 
well, and. began to color, August Ist; was 
in first rate eating order September Ist, 
and was fully ripe by the 10th. 

In regard to its mildewing, I can truly 
say that the first two years it was perfect- 
ly free from it. 

This year it mildewed a very little, but 
not enough to injure or retard the ripening 
of fruit or wood, as you will observe by the 
time previously stated when the fruit was 
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ripe. And I will further state that the Dela- 
ware, Allen’s Hybrid, and even the Concord 
mildewed more this year than the Adirondac. 

Nevertheless, I have not discarded them, 
but consider the first two varieties named 
among the very best. I have, as yet, said 
nothing about the quality of the Adiron- 
dac grape, and I am fully aware judges 
differ as to what constitutes a grape of 
the first quality; therefore, I think it 
very unwise, and a little egotistical to make 
the sweeping assertion that the Adiron- 
dac grape “is neither hardy, healthy, very 
early, or first quality,” for I happen to 
think that it is healthy, very early, and of 
first quality; and probably seventy-five dif- 
ferent persons have, this season, tested it, 
at my house, with the Delaware, Allen's 
Hybrid, Roger’s Hybrid No. 15, Diana, Re- 
becca, Union Village, and other varieties, 
and every one pronounced the Adirondac first 
quality. 1 cannot speak so positively in re- 
gard to its hardiness, as I have covered it 
every winter, as stated before ; yet I think 
it is as hardy, and would stand the winter 
as well as the Isabella. I would not de- 
tract one iota from any of the first quality 
grapes now before the public, but would 
welcome with joy such new-comers as the 
Tona and Israella, for in them and Adiron- 
dac I find a sweet, tender, melting, and 
vinous pulp, qualities certainly very desir- 
able. I wish only success to those who 
have done so much in disseminating such 
choice varieties, for by so doing many a vine 
has been planted, where weary pilgrims may 
rest beneath its cooling shade, and feast on 
its lucious fruit, as they journey homeward. 

Nov. 7, 1864. 
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LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 


BY B. AYCRIGG. 


In the neighborhood of New York some 
persons estimate a bushel of shell lime to be 
worth two or three of stone lime. A gentle- 
man in Baltimore informs me that some in 
that neighborhood reverse this estimate. I 


will repeat a part of my answer to him, asa 
supplement to the paper in the Horticut- 
TuRIST, May, 1861—pages 206, 209—under 
the title, “ Practical Theory of Fertility.” 


Limestones are of variable qualities. In 
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England they use limestones that contain 
much sand and but little lime, and fall to 
pieces when burned. I do not know that 
such are used in this country. Cement 
stone is a compound of lime and clay. Its 
geologocial position is at the junction of the 
limestone with ordinary roofing slate. I 
know that it is found at various points in 
the valley south of the Blue Mountain, and 
north of the Blue Ridge. A few years 
since, I saw large quantities that had been 
thrown away as useless “ deads” that had 
covered the slate quarries at the Delaware 
Water Gap. They did not know what it 
was. I do not suppose that it is ever used 
for agricultural purposes, because its prepa- 
ration is too expensive. It will run into 
glass if burned as hot as ordinary lime- 
stone. It will not fall into powder, but 
must be ground like grain in order to form 
hydraulic cement. 

The same valley contains the grand de- 
posit of secondary limestone throughout 
its whole extent. All the limestone that 
we use in this neighborhood comes from 
this valley on the Hudson River. Thence 
it extends through Orange Co., N. Y., and 
through Sussex and Warren Counties, N. J.; 
thence past Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Lebanon, Carlisle, and Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Hagerstown, Md., and 
through the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. 
It is the cause of the extreme fertility of 
the part of this valley where it is found. 
It is probably the same in composition 
throughout its whole extent. It has been 
analyzed for the proprietors of the Robiso- 
nia Furnaces, near Reading, Penn., and 
found to contain from 12 to 40 per cent. of 
magnesia. The quarry-men cannot distin- 
guish the difference. It is used as flux in 
smelting ironore. The furnaces sometimes 
get into difficulty from the unsuspected 
change in the quality of the stone that is 
above or below that which they have been 
using. 

The neutralizing power of magnesia is 
4.83, to pure lime, 3.50. The neutralizing 
power of lime with 40 per cent. of magnesia 
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is 40 x 4.83=193.20, and 60 x 3.50—210.00 
makes total for 100=403.20 against 100 
shell lime x 3.50=350. Therefore, lime 
made from the strongest of these limestones, 
is 15 per cent. stronger than an equal 
weight of lime made from shells.or marble, 
when used to neutralize the soil. It has 
also an additional value when there is a 
deticiency of magnesia in the soil. On the 
other hand, an excess of pure lime will 
make the land permanently fertile, while 
an excess of magnesian lime will make it 
permanently barren, for the reasons stated, 
May, 1861. 

Ihave no corrections to make in the 
principles then proposed as “ Theory.” 
There was no guess work. That short pa- 
per contains the condensed results from a 
careful study during four years. There isa 
large mass of evidence to sustain the posi- 
tions then taken. But I then said: ‘The 
proper quantities of the various applica- 
tions must evidently depend on the present 
condition of the soil. * * As a preliminary 
experiment I suggest * * one large applica- 
cation of pure lime in excess, to make an 
artificial limestone soil as a basis of opera- 
tions—say 200 bushels slaked, struck for 
ordinary land.” I now suppose this to be 
too little. A Pennsylvania farmer, who 
has the reputation of being most successful 
in a district that is not generally fertile, 
says emphatically, “I never use Jess than 
200 bushels.” I should not risk this quan- 
tity of stone lime without a previous ex- 
periment. 

I said in May, 1861, “The reduction by 
chemical equivalents of a great number of 
analyses of svils, both good and bad, has 
proved to me that neutrality is the most 
distinguishing characteristic of a fertile 
soil.” I did not then state that Johnston, 
in his agricultural chemistry, says that in 
England they have found that burning the 
soil of an old garden will restore fertility. 
In these cases, lime or ashes, or guano, in 
place of stable manure, would restore fertil- 
ity by neutralizing the excess of vegetable 
acid in these muck heaps, and save this 
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valuable fertilizer, which they now burn 
up in order to produce neutrality, for that 
is the result. 

A bushel of lime is a very indefinite 
measure. [I had 6 loads of 10 barrels, or 25 
bushels “round” measure of bulk lime, 
slaked in one heap. They formed 15 loads 
of the same size, or each load contained 
the substance of 10 bushels fresh, round 
measure. This body measured 28 bushels 
struck, and brought from one place 30, 
from another 36, and from a third 40} 
bushels slaked, struck. A distinguished 
culturist estimates slaked, heaped. This 
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would make 224 bushels. In parts of Penn- 
sylvania they estimate in fresh, heaped 
measure, and would call this load 9 bush- 
els. We have, thus, in this wagon-body 
9, 10, 22, 25, 28, 30, 36, and 40} bushels 
according to different modes of calculating. 
Besides, the 25 bushels, when slaked, ex- 
pended to two and a half loads. The near- 
est approximation to uniformity would be 
slaked and struck, although one man can 
put 40} bushels in the same space that 
another fills with 30 bushels. 
Passaic, N.J., Nov. 18, 1864. 
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GRAPE STATISTICS. 


BY PRATIQUER. 


Supposinc your readers to have passed 
the school-boy period, that they know how 
many square feet are in an acre, and that 
the number, whatever it may be, divided 
by that other number, represented by the 
distances apart of trees or vines, when mul- 
tiplied into each other, will give the num- 
ber of trees or vines to an acre. I will not 
trouble them with the calculation that I 
am called upon once a fortnight to make 
for my neighbor, Mr. Phogee, who for the 
past five years has entertained an idea of 
planting a vineyard. I shall endeavor to 
enlighten the said readers on some matters 
of which intelligent cultivators appear to 
be not fully informed. 

My remarks apply to the latitude of 
Newburgh on the Hudson. Here grape 
vines throw out their first leaves about the 
12th of May, the Clinton as early as the 
10th, and the Catawba within six days af- 
terwards. 

The time of blossoming averages about 
15th June ; Hartford and Creveling are the 
earliest, and blossom from 7th to 10th; 
Isabella and Catawba about 18th ; Concord 
and Rebecca about 20th. 

The time of coloring is very irregular; 
but few grapes are ripe under thirty days 


after they begin to color, and any grape 
that does not color before the 1st Septem- 
ber may be regarded as a late ripener. 

The time of ripening is from 5th Septem- 
ber to 20th October; any one that will fully 
ripen, year after year, by the 25th Septem- 
ber is worthy of cultivation, say within one 
hundred days after blossoming. This time 
varies from ninety to one, hundred and 
twenty-two days. From coloring to ripe- 
ness requires from twenty-five to thirty- 
nine days, as shown in the following table 

Allen’s Hybrid 


Concord os cdce csc 
Delaware. ....... «. 9R-27 
Hartford Prolific... 90—31 
ives edl.us 102—33 
Powkines . os save. oc 102—29 


York Madeira...... 100—29 
Anna.. .... 

Clinton 

Creveling.......+++ 


Isabella. .....- euee 
No. Muscadine..... 
Rebecca. .o0. cesses 97—31 
Union Village....., 113—32 
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If the flowering takes place on or before 
15th June, and the ripening within one 
hundred days, they would be ready for 
use or market by 20th September, before 
the usual autumnal frosts in this region. 
Those which ripen early usually blossom 
early, such as Allen’s, Creveling, Hartford, 
Delaware and N. Muscadine. The Concord 
and Rebecca are exceptions, yet they ripen 
about 15th September. The Miles is the 
earliest ripener with us, on 5th September, 
a grape which, at present, is but little 
known. 

The new varieties, Adirondac, Iona and 
Israella, are yet to be tested, and unfortu- 
nately have not been shown ripe as early 
as was promised by interested parties. My 
remarks apply to the facts; your readers 
must draw their own inferences. 

In marketing grapes, the size of boxes 
may be calculated by allowing one pound 
of grapes to occupy fifty-four cubic inches. 
A box twenty inches long, twelve wide, 
and five deep, inside, will contain twenty- 


two pounds, and may, by close packing, be 


made to hold twenty-five pounds. One 
twenty-four inches by fourteen, by eight in 
the clear, will hold fifty to fifty-five 
pounds. Not over fifty pounds of Concord 
should be packed in such a box ; its liability 
to crack and damage the remainder is the 
reason. Isabellas, having tougher skins, 
may be crowded closer, especially if the 
bunches be loose. Compact or solid bun- 
ches are not the best for packing. 

Putting up grapes for market requires 
care and skill. The box should be opened 
at the bottom, and the best layers be first 
put in on what becomes the top when 
opened for sale; if carefully arranged in 
layers of white paper, the boxes full, 
raised about an inch above the cover, so as 
to be firmly pressed down when it is nailed 
on, they will show handsomely and bring 
the highest price ; so much for appearances. 

STATISTICS OF WINE-MAKING. 


Any grape that contains fifteen per cent. 
of grape sugar in the Must will make a 
good sound wine; none but well-ripened 
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grapes will yield this amount of grape 
sugar. This produces about seven and a 
half per cent. of alcohol, the quantity re- 
quisite for its preservation ; such a wine, 
made with due care, needs no addition of 
cane sugar, and is indeed much better with- 
out it. It should not be fermented on the 
skins, which contain a large amount of tan- 
nic acid, imparting a disagreable flavor to 
the wine, and this may be assigned as one 
reason why Isabella wine is usually so 
poor. Another reason is that it is made 
of unripe fruit, with water added, a weak- 
ness that cannot be overcome by the addi- 
tion of sugar: hence the opinion that Isa- 
bella grapes will not make wine. 

Grape sugar is now manufactured exten- 
sively in Germany from the starch of pota- 
toes, for the purpose of making wine from 
fruit that has not the requisite quantity. 
Ripe Catawba yields 15 to 16 per cent., and 
is therefore eminently our best wine grape; 
Isabella yields 14 per cent.; Concord, 13 
(and probably in Missouri, where it is said 
to make good wine, 15 or more) ; Hartford, 
13. These may be made into light wines, 
which will keep in bottles in a cool cellar, 
but will not bear transportation or exposure 
to summer heat. Sugar in small quantities 
may be added and fermented with the Must 
as a preservative; one pound to the gallon 
will add eight per cent. to the Must, and is 
quite sufficient, leaving no sugary taste 
after fermentation. 

But little is known by the ordinary wine- 
makers of the country of the chemical ac- 
tion in wine. If sugar is added to the 
Must, and thoroughly fermented as it 
should be, a proportional amount of alcohol 
is produced. Those who add the sugar are 
disappointed if the wine is not sweet, and 
so check the fermentation. A more econo- 
mical way is to ferment the wine and then 
sweeten to the taste, if it is desired to make 
a cordial or conserve of it; one pound of 


sugar will thus do the service of three 
pounds. 


Twelve pounds of sugar adds one gallon 
to the bulk. None but the best double 
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refined sugar should ever be used in wine- 
making, and pure rock candy is better 
still. 

Refuse grapes are often used for making 
wine, but are unsuitable. Unripe grapes 
are still more objectionable, the sugar used 
is as good as thrown away. 

Water added to the Must is an absolute 
abomination, no matter how thick the Must 
may be; 1t will work clear and be thin 
enough without water. Wine and water 
should be served in separate glasses. 

Isabella grapes require 14 pounds to 
make one gallon Must; this Must, in evapo- 
raticn and sediment, loses three-four- 
teenths its bulk, equal to 21 per cent.; 
it therefore takes eighteen pounds of 
Isabella grapes to make a gallon of wine. 
The Catawba and Clinton, which I de- 


Horticuttvre, Messrs. Editors, isa Mem- 
ber of the family of “Agriculture,” so we 
farmers consider it. At any rate, they are 
related like all the inhabitants of Smith- 
town, and quite as much of a “unit” as 
the Cabinet at Washington. When a 
brilliant Aerolite dashes across the heavens 
like a rocket of the skies, the very “ con- 
greve” of the wars of the gods, all eyes are 
turned toward its trail of fire, an unit, 
monstrously extended, filling all minds 
with wonder! But an explosion rends the 
air; the splendid meteor is torn asunder, 
flies off in fragments, and ends in showers 
of meteoric stones, which fall far distant! Is 
it an unit now, or more puzzling still, is each 
piece an unit? A hard question for politi- 
cal casuists, with which we have nothing 
to do, thanks to the blessings which flow 
from honest industry and hardy toil. 

In order to learn all that we could by 
seeing what others had learned, and were 
learning, we have been traveling some 
among our border brother farmers, and as 
luck would have it, happened to attend 
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nominate wine grapes, have much less sedi- 
ment, and need no sugar. 

To make a barrel of 30 gallons wine, fill 
a forty-gallon barrel with Must. With 
grapes at ten cents per pound, wine will 
cost two dollars per gallon when first made. 
Twelve pounds of Catawba berries, loose 
from the bunch, will make a gallon of Must, 
freed from skins and pulp, but it takes 15 
pounds to make a gallon of clear wine. 

Forty-five pounds of grapes, in bunches, 
make a bushel, and will yield about thir- 
teen quarts of juice. Four hundred and 
ninety-four pounds of grapes yielded thirty- 
three gallons of Catawba wine, and a resi- 
dium of one hundred and sixty-six pounds 
of stems, skins and pulp. 

One hundred pounds of Must measures 
forty-three quarts. 


several meetings of our Horticultural Soci- 
eties. There can be no doubt, Messrs. 
Editors, that these associations are actually 
productive of good; because, wherever they 
are in operation, a sort of new impulse is 
given to the minds of cultivators of the 
soil, and to those of other members of 
the community, more or less turned in the 
right direction. That is to inquiry, atten- 
tion to facts, and of course to observation. 
If there are faults in the plan of any of them, 
experience may serve to correct them, for 
this, after all, is the chief school of wisdom. 
The idea of a ball—a dancing party—as a 
means of promoting Horticulture, seems to 
us a little out of joint—an odd notion— 
and yet we do not feel disposed to quarrel 
with it. The music at any rate was quite 
musical, and so, we doubt not did our town 
cousins consider the dancing. To give your 
readers an idea of it, the garden was all 
lighted up like the grove of woods at acamp- 
meeting time, all full of bustle, people 
everywhere, and all in great haste ! 

We doubt if we country folks could learn 
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anything about horticulture at such a place, 
and yet, do we not insist upon it, that hor- 
ticulture and agriculture are nearly related, 
though we could not discover any thing that 
looked like it at the great ball. The prices 
paid for everything there, soon satisfied us 
that there were “ whistles” in this world 
besides Dr. Franklin’s, and began to raise 
doubts in our mind, whether they were all 
gardeners that attended there. 

At the next horticultural exhibition that 
we attended, instead of a ball, they had a 
dinner “served up” at about our tea-time, 
just before dark! This puzzled us to find 
out why they should call this a dinner, till 
we saw that it was evidently intended for 
the principal meal of the day, and perhaps 
had been delayed waiting for the gardeners 
to get through with their day’s work. It 
was a sumptuous feast with abundance of 
very fine fruit, besides all the eatables and 
drinkables that could be desired to keep 
from enjoying good health. If gardeners 
live at this rate, they must have strong 
constitutions! The anniversary, however, 
comes round but once a year; and perhaps 
at other times they dine when the work of 
the day is but half done, as we farmers do. 
Eating, at any rate, calls for food; and so, 
for aught we know, does fiddling and danc- 
ing; but it puzzles us to see how these 
feasts and balls form any part of agriculture! 
There are mysteries, it would seem, in all 
matters, and so there may be in this, and 
quite beyond our comprehension! There 
was an old school-mate of ours there, a mem- 
ber, as he told us, who had comeseveral miles 
to bring asmall wagon load of the produce of 
his garden to the “exhibition,” worth at 
home five or six dollars, all which would 
become the property of the society ; and he 
stood a chance, like a purchaser of a lottery 
ticket, to get a premium of one or two dol- 
lars. The ticket for his dinner cost him— 
let us reckon up—the price of four bushels 
of potatoes, turnips, or oats; two bushels 
rye or corn; two bushels barley; and as 
much as the selling price of five or six hun- 
dred pounds of hay, quite a little “jag,” as 


we call it. Even if sober, he would hardly 
ride home that night, and so we may reckon 
the expense of one night in town, himself 
and horse, with at least one day’s loss of 
time, and then foot up the account of profit 
and loss; with our arithmetic, we cannot 
discover how he is to make anything by 
this kind of Horticulture! We farmers 
could not, suppose the name changed, if ne- 
cessary toan Agricultural exhibition. There 
would be loss to fall somewhere, and no 
great mystery where, surely. As to the 
profit, some of which there must be, with 
so much loss, we suppose that all takes a 
direction for the public good and that these 
suggestions can therefore give no possible 
offence. We should all have some patriot- 
ism, and be willing to participate in its bur- 
dens, so as to make them fall as equally as 
possible. With this view, we would most 
respectfully suggest to our cousin Horticul- 
turists to bestow a little more thought up- 
on a reconsideration of some features of 
their plan of operations. If they do not, 
we would propose it to the gardeners. 

In sober earnestness, it appears to us, 
Messrs. Editors, that this plan of operation 
asks too much of our first cousins, the real 
sweat-of-the-face-men, for the gratification, 
to say nothing of the benefit of our second 
cousins, the Horticulturists, or even for 
Horticulture, and the public good. The bur- 
den falls unequally. Gentlemen fond of the 
display and the name, may amuse themselves 
with Horticulture, and set an example in 
doing it, but they should be careful to bear 
a due proportion, according to their means, 
of all the labor and the expense, this is not 
done now, and the effect is felt among the 
real gardeners, who keep aloof or co-operate 
reluctantly. ‘To their good sense, to their 
patriotism, the managers of these societies 
may well appeal, but it must be in a 
way compatible with fair impartiality and 
strict justice. The farmers would then 
come in, as co-operators with all the mem- 
bers of the family united in a common ef- 
fort for the common good. Those who toil 
at the oars must not be required to pay the 
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tolls, lest those who would ride, may have 
to stay at home, or pull away themselves. 
To go pleasantly we must all be co-opera- 
tors: operators each in his own way. So- 
cial efforts conducted on such principles, 
would be pleasing to all parties possessed 
of one grain of patriotism, fruitful sources 
of public benefit and of immense power in 
giving a high tone of action to the public 
mind. We should then see, and the whole 
country would see, that farming and gar- 
dening are kindred occupations, and Agri- 
culture and Horticulture are of one family, 
as are all the actual cultivators of the soil. 
To make them a unit, requires only united 
effort, concert in action with no intervening 
disturbing force, to speak in the language 
of philosophy. 

We have thus, we think, certainly with 
feelings of the most perfect good will to all 
parties, indicated some faults which require 
correction, in doing which, we have also 
seen much to commend ; and probably an- 
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ticipate fully as much good from Horticul- 
tural Associations, properly conducted, as 
any reasonable man. If experience confer 
any claims to respectful attention, Farmer 
B. may plead some of this, both as a prac- 
tical farmer and gardener, and as an acting 
member and officer of several Agricultural 
and Horticultural Associations. We ask 
no undue deference for our opinions, but 
they may be naturally considered, and re- 
jected or approved, as shall be found best, 
in the direction of every friend to his coun- 
try and of its sources of prosperity and hap- 
piness. Considering every garden as a sort 
of miniature farm, and gardening, model 
farming, we would therefore studiously en- 
courage horticulture, both for the elegant 
usefulness of its productions, and as a school 
of Agriculture. A farm without a garden, 
particularly where youth are in training for 
farming, is like a house without apartments 
or a farm without fences. 

Duchess County, 1864. 


To ContrisuTors AnD Orners.—Address all Communications, forthe Editorial and 


Tuts number begins the twentieth annu- 
al volume of the Horticururist, and un- 
der more favorable auspices, perhaps, than 
any other volume has opened with, and 
this too in the face of high and advancing 
prices in all classes of material and labor. 
A determination on the part of the propri- 
etors to advance its character and ability 
to the highest standard, to have the best 
talent in the land among its writers, to 
make it thoroughly practical, instructive, 
and reliable in all its departments, has met 
with the most flattering response from our 
readers. We therefore commence the New 
Year and the New Volume with a finer 
quality of paper, a superior typographical 
appearance, and an array of contributors of 


publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


———2 em 





the best practical talent. This standard 
will be maintained throughout the volume, 
our circulation has steadily and handsomely 
increased during the last six months, and 
our edition for 1865 will be double that of 
1864, and far in advance of any volume is- 
sued during the twenty years the Horti- 
CULTURIST has been before the public. 


Binptnc.—We are now ready to ex- 
change bound volumes of 1864, for the 
numbers of that year, if in good order, on 
the payment of 75 cents. Cases or Covers 
uniformly stamped for any year, will be 
forwarded, post paid, on receipt of forty 
cents each. Periodicals of all kinds bound 
in any required style. 
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Civs Rates To BE pIscONTINVED.—On 
and after the First day of February, 1865, 
all Club rates to this Magazine will be sus- 
pended. The uniform price to all will be 
Two Dotiars PER ANNUM. We mean to 
make the Horricu.turist for 1865, worth 
at least two dollars to every one who reads 
it, the same amount of matter could not be 


procured in book form for less than five 
dollars. 


Notice to Apvertisers.—The rates for 
advertising in the Horticulturist for 1865, 
will be fifteen cents per line of Nonpariel 
type in column, for each and every inser- 
tion, each column contains 100 lines of space 
and the charge per column will be $15, and 
per page, $30 each insertion. The adver- 
tising pages will hereafter be printed on 
fine heavy paper, and the execution of the 
press work equal to that in the body of the 
book. The percentage of increase in our 
subscription list is larger than the advance 
we make in the advertising rates, our 
charges per page for advertising are now 
and always have been considerably higher 
than those charged by Hovey’s Magazine 
or the Gardeners Monthly. 


Messrs. Eprrors—How many questions 
in the Nursery business want elucidating 
to get at facts and establish results ? 

For instance, it isa mooted point whether 
roots packed dry or wet will endure freez- 
ing in packages with most impunity. I 
find as many holding the one opinion as the 
other. 

A brother Nurseryman speaks of a curious 
fact in his experience. It is that apple 
roots exposed a few days to the air ina 
way not to kill them—say in rather moist 
weather—will, after that, bear any amount 
of freezing and thawing with comparative 
impunity. 

He says the roots become measurably 
like the branches, and yet do not lose their 
power to throw out new roots. If this be 
a fact, it could certainly be made useful as 
a mode of preparing roots for safe winter 
transportation. 

When shall we have State or National 
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Horticultural Institutes for the purpose of 
testing varieties and modes of treatment ? 
F. K. Poe@enrx. 
Bloomington, Ill.; Nov. 26, 1864. 
Will some of our readers who have had 
experience in this line please give us re- 
sults ?—/( Ed.) 


Buffalo, Dec., 1864. 

Or late a new impulse has been given to 
the cultivation of the grape in this part of 
the State. The Isabella and Catawba are 
now mostly discarded as ripening too late for 
our ordinary seasons. This year, for the 
first time in many years, in some localities, 
they have ripened perfectly. 

The Delaware, Hartford Prolific and Con- 
cord, all prove very fine, and succeed well. 
For our careless, heedless cultivators, the 
two last named are perhaps the best; for 
they will succeed well, even when quite neg- 
lected. The Delaware requires more care 
and a richer soil. It is perfectly hardy 
and prolific, and when well established, 
even producing large crops of the most 
choice fruit. The fact is, the Delaware and 
other new sorts have often been grown 
from very feeble and worthless wood, which 
has rendered the plants quite worthless. 
Many such plants have remained station- 
ary for two or three years. 

The Creveling ripens early, and is of fine 
flavor, and withal, grows finely; but its 
open, straggling bunches, I fear, will damage 
it as a market grape. The Adirondac, 
Tona and Israella comes to us so highly re- 
commended that we have great confidence 
in them. 

David Thomas, the late celebrated Hor- 
ticulturist, &c., said the grape never mil- 
dews when running over a living tree. 
Such is the fact. An Isabella grape-vine 
has mildewed badly for several years. Two 
years ago I trained the vine over a plum 
and also a pear tree that stood near. The 
fruit on that part that runs over the trees 
is all free from mildew, and truly fine, 
whilst on some of the lower branches the 
fruit is worthless. B. H. 
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Middlebury, Vt., Sept. 30, 1864. 
Messrs. Woopwarp,— 

I send you the specific gravities of freshly 
expressed grape juice, all fully ripe, except 
Isabella. Such tables are desirable in de- 
termining the value of grapes for wine. 

Delaware..1104 § Adirondac....1080 

Lyman... .1084 Concord.....1076 

Weeks .... 1060 Isabella.....1056 
Water being 

Yours truly, 
H. A. SHetpon. 


Fox Creek P. 0., St. Louis Co.,Mo., } 
3rd December, 1864. 
Messrs, Epirors: 

Sirs,—The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Meramec 
Horticultural Society, held on the lst De- 
cember, 1864: 

President, Wm. Harris, Allenton; Vice 
Presidents, L. D. Votaw, Eureka, Jas. L. 
Bell, Eureka; Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer, Wm. Muir, Fox Creek, P. 0.; 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian, T. 
R. Allen, Allenton; Executive Committee, 
Dr. J. B. H. Beale, P. M. Brown, and L. D. 
Votaw, Eureka; Fruit Committee, Dr. J. 
B. H. Beale, Wm. T. Essex, T. R. Allen ; 
Flower Committee, A. Fendler, Jas. Corn- 
well, John Letcher ; Vegetable Committee, 
L. D. Votaw, R. A. Lewis, B. F. Jacobs, 
all of St. Louis Co. 

I am sir, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
Wittiam Murr. 


Onto Sorco Assocration.—The regular 
Annual Convention of the Ohio Sorgo As- 
sociation, will be held in Columbus, 0., 
at Gill’s Agricultural Hall, on Tuesday, 
January 3, 1865, commencing at 10 A. M. 
The attendance of all interested in the 
Northern Cane Enterprise is earnestly soli- 
cited. 

Committees will be appointed to examine 
and report upon sirup, sugar, and any other 
products of the cane that may be present- 
ed. 


Members of the Board are requested 
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to meet at the Neil House in Columbus, on 
Monday evening, January 2d, 1865. 
Wu. Coven, President. 
Joun L. Git, Jr., See’y. 


Fires 1n Bepxooms.—Most people, even 
many intelligent reformers, have the idea 
that to sleep in a cold room is good—essen- 
tial to health. Itisanerror. It is better 
to have an open fire in your bed-room. The 
atmosphere is not only by this means con- 
stantly changed, but with the fire you will 
keep the window open, which will add 
greatly to the needed ventilation. But 
more than this, with the fire you will have 
fewer bedclothes over you, which is a gain, 
as a large number of blankets not only in- 
terferes somewhat with the circulation and 
respiration, but prevents the escape of those 
gases which the skin is constantly emit- 
ting. Even furnace or stove heat with an 
open window, is better than a close, cold 
room. Interchange with the external at- 
mosphere depends upon the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the air within 
and that without. But let us have the 
open fire. Let us go without silks, broad- 
cloths, carpets, and finery of all kinds, if 
necessary, that we may have this beautiful 
purifier and diffuser of joy in all our houses. 
In my own house [ have ten open grates, 
and find with coal at eleven dollars the ex- 
pense is frightful, and if it were in any 
other department of housekeeping I should 
feel I could not afford it; but in this I do 
not flinch, so important do I deem the open 
fire—Dr. Lewis. 


Tue Ciinton Grape.—Prof. Nortu, of 
Hamilton College, in an Agricultural Ad- 
dress, gave the following account of the 
origin of this grape, which is placed on re- 
cord for reference :—The “ Clinton Grape,” 
described in our standard fruit books with 
no account of its history, was so named 
from our village, and originated in the hor- 
ticultural amusement of a student of Ham- 
ilton College. The original Clinton grape 
vine is growing over a tall elm on the east 
side of Dr. Curtis’s house, on College Hill. 
It was planted there in 1821, 43 years ago, by 
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Hvuex Wuirte, of Cohoes, then a Junior 
in College. Having a fondness for garden- 
ing and tree culture, he planted a quantity 
of grape seed two years before, in his father’s 
garden in Whitesboro. Out of the many 
hundreds that came up, Mr. Wuire selected 
one that looked more promising than the 
others, and planted it east of the house of 
Dr. Noyes, with whom he then boarded. 
This seedling vine proved to be a rampant 
grower, and wonderfully productive; with 
bunches long, compact, quite uniform, with 
berries small, a very dark purple when fully 
ripe; quite palatable early in September, 
yet improved in flavor by the frost. Asa 
grape for making wines and jellies, the Clin- 
ton is quite a favorite in latitudes where 
the Catawba will not ripen. It has come 
to be a popular grape with the masses, who 
have no special objection to a little foxiness, 
when the vine is so thoroughly hardy, and 
the crops so unfailing and abundant. It is 
the glory of the Clinton grape that it takes 
care of itself, and asks no odds of any one. 
The more you let it alone, the more abund- 
antly it bears. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 
How To cet A Farm, AND WHERE TO 
FIND 1T.—A new work, by the author of 


“Ten Acres Enough.” Just published by 
James Miller, 522 Broadway, N. Y. Price 
$1,75. 

When “Ten Acres Enough” was pub- 
lished, it was very generally criticized by 
the press, as an advertising medium for 
bringing into notice the new settlements 
and extensive tracts of unoccupied land in 
Southern New Jersey, the advertisement 
in the back of the book being apparently of 
more consequence than the name of a re- 
sponsible New York publisher. 

However, merit will make itself known. 
“Ten Acres Enough” is a book that more 
than one popular writer would be proud to 
have attributed to him. It is a plain, hon- 
est, straight-forward and gracefully written 
statement of actual facts in the successful 
culture of ten acres of land, lying between 
the all consuming and never satisfied mar- 
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kets of New York and Philadelphia. Ten 
acres of land “literally manured with brains,” 
by one who has got the brains to do it. 
The book will wake up our old fogy farmers, 
and the man who puts the question now 
“ will farming pay”? has got his answer. 

How to cer a FARM AND WHERE TO 
FIND IT, is a book that every one in search 
of a farm would find profitable to read, and 
those who are looking about for a perma- 
nent life-long pursuit, will find something 
that will set them thinking if they will 
read this in connection with “Ten Acres 
Enough.” 

Where to find a farm is very difficult ad- 
vice to give, and more particularly as such 
advice would not be considered sound by 
those not occupying the localities referred 
to. No one is so poor in this country but 
he can some day acquire the title to a hand- 
some farm, if he possesses the requisite en- 
ergy and determination to earn it; without 
capital and without friends the possession 
of real estate is a possibility with every in- 
dustrious man, and we are glad to see a 
work which gives such valuable informa- 
tion on this subject. 

We should like to have seen more space 
given to the West, a section of country 
that we are very justly in favor of, although 
we own and cultivate a handsome farm in 
the State of New Jersey. Ten years 
spent on the broad rolling prairies of the 
West has only more fully confirmed us, 
that if farming was our exclusive business, 
we should push for the West on the first 
express train. Still a man who cannot 
make farming pay in almost any section of 
this fertile land can never make anything 
else pay. He must be one of that kind 
who do not take agricultural papers, and 
has no library of professional books ; he be- 
longs to that class of men constantly falling 
behind the current intelligence and enter- 
prise of the age we live in. 


Our Farm or Four Acres.—James Mil- 
ler, 522 Broadway, New York, has just 
published another edition of this popular 
little book, reprinted from the twelfth 
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London edition, and adapted to American 
readers, which gives, in a very readable and 
interesting form, the experience in cultiva- 
ting four acres of land in the vicinity of 
London, and the money made by it. The 
authorship has been attributed to Miss 
Harriet Martineau. Price, handsomely 
bound, large type and heavy paper, $1 


Tue Tartor Boy, an interesting book for 
boys. It purports to be the boyhood of 
Andrew Johnson, and shows how, as a fa- 
therless boy, without a chance for educa- 
tion, he rose from the grade of a tailor’s ap- 
prentice, by his integrity and sound princi- 
ples to his present high position. Published 
by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and for sale 
by Messers. Hurd & Houghton, No. 401 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Tue Lire Boat, published by J. E. 
Tilton & Co., Boston, as its name denotes, 
is a Tale of the Sea and of Wreckers along 
the coast. It shows the value of the life 
boat, and gives account of perils and escapes 
which are full of adventure. Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton, No. 401 Broadway, N. Y., are 
the New York agents for Messrs. Tilton & 
Co.’s publications. 


Tue Hyerentc Coox Book, by Mrs. M. 
M. Jones. Published by Miller & Browning, 
15 Laight St., New York. Price 30 cents. 
Contains many new receipes and sugges- 
tions, and teaches all the most wholsome 
manner of preparing food. 


Our Farm or Four Acres, and the 
Money we Made by It. Another edition of 
this work has been published by Orange 
Judd of the American Agriculturist, 41 
Park Row, N. Y.; price, thirty cents in 
paper covers; sixty cents bound in cloth. 
One of the best evidences of the merit of 
this work is, that the regular standard de- 
mand has induced two of our New York 
publishers to put forth distinct editions. 
Those who have not read the work had bet- 
ter procure it, the time will be profitably 
spent in its perusal. 
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Dora Daring, oR THE DAUCHTER OF 
THE Reciment, published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston, is a suitable book for the 
young, who will read it with good relish. 
It is a very pleasant story, and portrays a 
little heroine indeed; full of courage and 
resolution, yet graced with innocence and 
sweet womanly dignity. Picter or Epic- 
tetus is an interesting personage, and a 
true negro. The other characters are 
equally well drawn. The whole tale is 
animated, and unflagging in its interest to 
the end, 


An Essay on THE CULTURE OF THE 
Grape In THE Great West, by Geo. Hus- 
mann, of Hermann, Missouri ; price twenty- 
five cents. This little work covers nearly 
all requirements necessary in the cultiva- 
tion of the native grape at the west, 
where, in many respects, some of our lead- 
ing grapes develope distinct features. In 
the favored soil and climate of Missouri 
grape culture promises to become an inter- 
est of the first importance. Mr. Husmann 
was the pioneer of grape culture there, and 
enjoys the confidence and esteem of all who 
know him. 


GENESSEE FarMER, published monthly, at 
Rochester, N. Y., by Joseph Harris, at One 
Dollar per annum. To one who desires to 
be thoroughly read up in every department 
of agriculture it is difficult to say which 
one of the different agricultural papers 
might be dispensed with. Here is one 
published in the famous valley of the 
Genessee, and ranksamong the oldest of the 
agricultural press ; conducted with ability 
and energy, it is a desirable paper in any 
home. 


Rurat New Yorker, published weekly, 
at Rochester, New York, by D. D. T. 
Moore, Esq., at Three Dollars per annum. 
This paper gives full information on the 
Sheep and Wool interests of this country 
which department is under the charge of 
Hon. Henry S. Randall, well known as the 
author of several popular works on this 
subject. Agriculture and Horticulture 
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receive thorough attention, with liberal 
illustrations. One-half of the paper is de- 
voted to farming and gardening interests, 
and one-half to family reading matter. It 
is a large sized sheet, and has long been a 
popular and desirable publication. It is 
conducted with energy and spirit and has a 
deservedly large circulation. 


Cautrornia Farmer. From the shores 
of the Pacific, and from a state that is 
golden in more senses than one, we receive, 
weekly, one of the most enterprising sheets 
that is published. If there is anything cal- 
culated to make a Horticulturist uneasy it 
is to read the glowing accounts of fruit cul- 
ture in California. It seems to be the Par- 
adise of fruit-growers, and agriculturists. 
Grapes that we grow here with great care 
under glass, thrive better in the open air of 
California. Cattle and horses are pastured 
the year round, and the earth brings forth 
its increase with most astonishing results. 
Let us build the Pacific Railroad without de- 
lay ; give us the broad guage palace parlor 
cars and a six day’s trip across the contin- 
ent, and we can visit California between the 
publication of our monthly numbers. 

The California Farmer is published at San 
Francisco, at Five Dollars a year, and those 
who wish to keep up with progress on the 
Pacific shore should take it. 


Tue Prarrie Farmer, published at Chi- 
cago, by Emery & Co.; Weekly, quarto, 


16 pages. Two dollars per annum. This 
paper is devoted to the farming interests of 
the West, and is among the oldest of the 
Agricultural Journals of the country. Farm- 
ing on our Western Prairies is carried out 
on such an extensive scale, and by the use 
of machinery in almost every department, 
as to separate it from the usual farm routine 
practised in the narrow limits of fences, 
stumps, and stones, of sume of our older 
States. The field of the Prairie Farmer is 
a broad one, and the agricultural interest it 
represents is progressive, wide awake and 
successful. This Journal is a desirable one 
for all who wish to be posted on the pro- 
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gress of a section of our country, destined 
to lead all others in its agricultural impor- 
tance and wealth. 


Ouro Farmer, published weekly, at 
Cleveland,Ohio, at Two DoLLARs and FIFTY 
cents. S. D. Harris is the well-known agri- 
cultural editor, and he takes good care 
that his department is fully up toa high 
standard of merit. We doubt if there is 
another agricultural editor in the country 
so well informed about current events ;— 
one day in Ohio, next among the grapes in 
Knox’s vineyard, then among the sheep in 
Vermont, the nurseries of Rochester ; post- 
ing himself on the wool-markets of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia; wide 
awake on all subjects in his line, he stops 
at nothing ; and neither expenses nor time 
frighten him when in pursuit of informa- 
tion for his readers. If the 40,000 farmers 
of Ohio and as many more outside of the 
State, would take the Ohio Farmer, they 
would benefit themselves vastly. 


GREENVALE Nurseries, Murray Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. Wholesale price list for 
Autumn, 1864. W. D. Strowger, General 
Agent, Oswego, N. Y.; Eben Mason, 
New York agent, No. 12, Barclay Street 
N. Y. 


CATALOGUE oF THE Hermann Nursery, 
near Hermann, Missouri. The death of 
Mr. Manwaring by the hands of guerillas 
dissolves the partnership of Husmann & 
Manwaring, proprietors of this Nursery, 
the business of which will be continued by 
George Husmann. The catalogue is very 
full and complete, comprising every variety 
of stock found in extensive nurseries. 


Tue Fre.p anp GaRDEN VEGETABLES OF 
America, by Fearing Burr, Jr., is nearly 
ready. Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. write us 
that it will bea splendid work. More illus- 
trations and more information than the for- 
mer edition. The last edition was a work 
of great labor and merit ; it is very far ahead 
in character and ability of any other work 
published on this subject. 





